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COL. WILLIAM S. PILLSBURY. 


BY GEORGE E. EMERY. 


HE career of genius dazzles the public eye at intervals, but its uncertain 
methods and frequently questionable results forbid hearty sympathy, or 
complete approval. Common sense men however always win solid favor and 
enduring approbation. While ever ready to consider the special splendor of 
oratorical, artistic or literary talent, we Americans rightly reserve our most 
earnest admiration for those men whose practical sagacity, enterprise, persever- 
ance and integrity, crowned by action, develop the various fields of production, 
furnish the people with remunerative labor, enhance the welfare of communi- 
ties and serve in a thousand ways to improve and elevate society. 

Steady-going men, workers with plans and aims,—are men of uprightness and 
system in doing things,—are the men forthe times. Upon these practical men 
every community relies for its prosperity. They hold the reins of national 
destiny, for they build and enlarge manufacturing establishments, construct 
railways, develop the agricultural and mining resources of our states, increase 
the facilities for education and promote not only literary and artistic culture, 
but the numberless graces of a progressive civilization. Especially to be com- 
mended seem those men who outgrow the mania to migrate westward, and by 
a noble force of character command success and honor at home. Among the 
well-known and honorably prominent New Hampshire men whose example in 
industry, patriotism, and efficient executive and business ability, with high 
general intelligence, shows what practical talent or common sense duly applied 
may do for the general public, as well as a particular community, stands Col. 
William S. Pillsbury of Londonderry. 

He is the son of Rev. Stephen Pillsbury, a Baptist clergyman, who died at 
Londonderry after a life devoted to the faithful service of his fellow-men as a 
minister of Christ. ‘The English ancestor of Col. William Staughton Pillsbury 
was William Pillsbury, born in 1615, who came to America from Essex, or 
Staffordshire, and settled at Dorchester, in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 
1641. William Pillsbury the first married Dorothy Crosby in 1641. He was 
a freeman, or church member, and voter in 1668, at Newbury, Mass., within 
the present city of Newburyport area, where he settled soon after his marriage. 
His family name was sometimes spelled Pillesburg and occasionally Pilsbaugh, 
The F'llsbury family in England, from which William came to the new world, 
have a coat of arms. It is described in heraldic terms thus: “ Per fesse sable 
and azure, on an eagle displayed argent; three griffins’ heads erased of the 
second.” Crest, an esquires helmet. Motto,—“ Zador omnia vincit.” 
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William, the ancestor, when he embarked for America, was only about 
twenty-one years of age. At Newbury he purchased the farm of Edward 
Rawson, Secretary of the Province, and the ancient homestead is still 
in possession of the Pillsbury family at Newburyport. The existing mansion 
was erected in 1700. William Pillsbury died June 19, 1686, at Newbury, aged 
seventy-one years. Ten children,—seven sons and three daughters—were the 
fruit of his marriage. The second son, Moses, born in Newbury, was a free- 
man in 1673, and married Mrs. Susanna Whipple Worth, daughter of John 
Whipple, March, 1668. To these were born six children. Caleb, their second 
son, was born July 27, 1681. He married Sarah Morse, February, 1702-3. 
Caleb, jr., son of Caleb, sen., was born January 26,1717. He married Sarah 
Kimball, of Amesbury, July, 1742. Seven children followed this marriage. 
Caleb Pillsbury, jr., was several times a representative or member of the 
Massachusetts General Court. 

Micajah, the fourth son of Caleb Pillsbury, jr., was born May 4, 1761. In 
1781, he married Sarah Sargent, of Amesbury ; she was born May 22, 1763, 
and died at the age of eighty years. Her husband, Micajah Pillsbury, re- 
moved to Sutton, N. H., and was a selectman there in 1797; he died in 1801, 
aged forty years, leaving eight children. Rev. Stephen, the eldest son of 
Micajah Pillsbury, was born at Amesbury, Mass., October 30,1781. March 3, 
1816, he married Lavinia, daughter of Deacon Josiah Hobart, of Hebron, 
N. H. Rev. Stephen Pillsbury was ordained to the gospel ministry in June, 
1815, and settled as a Baptist clergyman at Hebron. Subsequently he resided 
in Sutton, Dunbarton, and Londonderry, where his labors as pastor were earnest 
and faithful, and in each place fruitful for great good. 

On the last day of Mr. Pillsbury’s labor he attended a wedding and a funeral. 
He died peacefully, January 22, 1851, at Londonderry, beloved and mourned 
by all who ever knew him. His ministry extended through thirty-five years, 
fourteen of which were passed at Londonderry. He represented Sutton in 
the legislature about 1833, as a Democrat, but when the Free Soil party was 
formed he entered its ranks for freedom and union. In his younger days he 
was a school teacher ; at Londonderry he was active as superintending school 
committee for many years. He was one of the earliest total abstinence men 
in New Hampshire, under the temperance reform movement. He published 
a temperance appeal to the people, and another to rum-sellers, never sparing 
any effort tending for good to his fellow-men. His long service as a minister 
of the Baptist faith caused him in the latter years of his life to be termed one 
of the fathers of the denomination. Mrs. Pillsbury declared before her 
death that her beloved husband never spoke a harsh word to her in his life. 
Lavinia Hobart, wife of Rev. Stephen Pillsbury, was born at Hebron, N. H., 
October 31, 1795. Her father, Josiah Hobart, was the first English male 
child born in Plymouth, N. H. She was the possessor of rare intellectual 
powers, was a graceful writer of prose and verse, and the possessor of a fine 
and artistic taste. Her christian character was a bright example of faith, de- 
votion and helpfulness. She composed several excellent religious hymns, and 
contributed valuable articles to the pages of the ‘ Mother’s Assistant Magazine.”’ 
She died at Concord, N. H., October 29, 1871, aged seventy-six years. 

THE CHILDREN OF REV. STEPHEN PILLSBURY. 

Mary Bartlett, born January 5, 1817. She married Valentine W. Weston, 
of New York city, a merchant. He died October, 1863. Mrs. Weston now 
resides at Lawrence, Kansas, with her only children, two daughters. During 
many years she devoted her remarkable talent to art, being a noted portrait 
and fine landscape painter. Her pictures were widely known and highly prized 
by connoisseurs. 
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Lavinia Hobart, was born November 8, 1818. She married Samuel Andrews, 
of Sutton, N. H., June 6, 1852; he died March 14, 1875 ; she died at Sutton, 
N. H., September 30, 1871. She was a lady possessing rare sweetness of 
nature. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews left two daughters, Sarah and Annie. Sarah 
married George L. Brown, Esq., who resides in Sutton. He is in the drug 
business in Concord, and has represented Sutton ably in the State legislature. 

Josiah Hobart was born Aug. 15, 1821. He married Elnorah Pevear, April, 
1853. She died July 15, 1868. Hon. Josiah H. Pillsbury was for sometime 
one of the proprietors of the “ Eagle,” a reform paper published in New York 
city. He had been previously engaged on the “ Anti-Slavery Standard,” was a 
close friend to Garrison and Horace Greeley, and took an active part in the 
historic struggle to make Kansas a free State. He was one of the pioneers 
and founders of Kansas, was an early senator in the local government, and a 
civil engineer and farmer by profession. He established the “ Manhattan 
Independent”’ newspaper, editing and publishing it several years ; was county 
surveyor, deputy collector of internal revenue and postmaster at the city 
of Manhattan, where he died, greatly lamented, November 5, 1879. A more 
unselfish man can hardly have lived ; he was a graceful and remarkably ins ruc- 
tive public speaker, a ready and vigorous writer, a deep thinker, and true phil- 
anthropist. A son, Arthur Judson, is a lawyer in California; a daughter is 
postmistress at Manhattan. 

Stephen, jr., born Jan. 25, 1824, married Sarah Annie Bailey, of Andover, 
N. H., March 7, 1852. Mr. Pillsbury was at one time an extensive manufac- 
turer of shoes at Andover. Subsequently he studied for the ministry and 
became a Baptist preacher. He was located at Dunbarton, N. H., Mt. Holly, 
Vt., Lee, Mass., and at Manhattan, Kansas. While at Lee, Mass.. his 
only son, a very promising young man, died. Mr. Pillsbury’s health so failing 
at Manhattan as to prevent public speaking, he reluctantly left the ministry, and 
is now a dealer in shoes in that thriving city. 

Edwin, born March 26, 1826, married Mary Ann Reed, of New Bedford, 
Mass., Feb. 7, 1847. He is a farmer and trader at Leavenworth, Kansas. He 
was for several years a mariner, and one of his voyages was around the world. 
He was long engaged in the transportation business across the great plains of 
the “far west,” before the opening of railroads there. 

Ann Judson, born July 1, 1828. She was a popular and successful public 
schooi teacher, and married William B. Marshall, of Weare, N. H., Feb. 26, 

55- Mr. and Mrs. Marshall settled at Zeandale, Kansas, where she died, 
‘b. 28, 15506. 


28 
Fe 
* None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” 
These words are literally true in her case. 

Adoniram Judson, bora June 11, 1830, died Sept, 18, 1851; an earnest 
student and the possessor of strong intellectual powers. His death occurred 
just as he was beginning an active and promising life of usefulness. 

William Staughton, born March 16, 1833, at Sutton, N. H., married Sarah 
A. Crowell, of Londonderry, May 8, 1854. She was born Jan. 29, 1833, and 
died June 22, 1854. April 15, 1856, Mr. Pillsbury married Martha Silver 
Crowell, of Londonderry. She was born Sept. 27, 1836. His children are 
Anne Sarah, born March 16. 1860; died July 30, 1861. A-son, born february 
6, 1862; died May 3, 1862. Rosecrans William, born September 18, 1863. 
Charlies Hobart, born March 16, 1866. Hattie Lavinia, born Oct. 27, 1870. 
Ulysses Grant, born Nov. 24, 1876. 

Leonard Hobart, born December 25, 1835, married August 23, 1862, Evelyn 
F. Sanborn. “arly in the war of the rebellion Capt. Leonard H. Pillsbury 
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was a student in Phillips Exeter Academy. ‘The love of country proved 
greater than even his unusual zeal for learning, and he was so active and effi- 
cient in raising a company of soldiers in Exeter, Manchester, and Orford, that 
he was commissioned Captain of Co. “A,”’ Ninth N. H. Reg’t. He went to 
the defence of Washington about the time of Lee’s attenipted raid ; was in the 
battle of South Mountain, next in the terrible battle of Antietam, where he was 
wounded. He was in the conflict at Fredericksburg, where nearly one third 
of his company was disabled. Thence he went to Vicksburg, via Kentucky, 
and was engaged in the siege of Vicksburg under Grant. When the war was 
practically over, he resigned and returned to New Hampshire ; but soon re- 
ceiving an appointment in the customs department of the government at New 
York city, he resided there until, health failing, he went upon a farm he owned 
in Kansas ; subsequently he accepted the position of U. S. Commissioner and 
Assistant Clerk of the U. S. Circuit and District Court at Memphis, Tenn. He 
escaped from the horrible plague of yellow fever, so well remembered as 
devastating that city, and came home to Londonderry. He is now a justice 
of the peace, merchant and post master at Derry Depot. He is a man of 
marked ability, a popular public speaker and a thoroughly respected citizen. 

Col. William S. Pillsbury, the chief subject of this sketch, upon his maternal 
side, is descended from the Hobart family of Suffolk and Norfolk, England. 
John Hobart, of Tye, in Suffolk, in the 13th year of Richard II (1390), had a 
son Walter. Walter, of Tye, in gth year of Henry IV (1408-9), had a son 
John. John Hobart, of Tye, had a son Thomas. Thomas, son of John, lived 
at Tedford, in Suffolk; he died in 1480, leaving a son William. William 
Hobart, of Tedford, had a son ‘Thomas who lived at Hingham in 1488, and 
left sons James and William. James was knighted and lived at Hales in 
Norfolk, and was attorney to Henry VII. He married a Narneson and had 
three sons ; Miles, the second son of Sir James Hobart, married Ellen, daugh 
ter of John Blennerhasset, Esq., of Froud, and had a son Thomas, who lived 
in Plumstead, and John, who married Annie, daughter of Sir Philip ‘Tilney, of 
Shelly Common, Suffolk. ‘Thomas Hobart, of Plumstead, married Audrey, 
daughter and heiress of William Hare, of Beeston, Norfolk, and had Miles, 
Henry, Mary, and Ellen. Henry became Sir Henry Hobart, baronet. He 
was chief justice of common pleas in Middlesex. He married Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Robert Bell, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The children of 
Sir Henry were—Henry, John of Norfolk (Knight), Myles, Nathaniel, James, 
and four other sons. Nathaniel Hobart married Anna, daughter of Sir John 
Leek, of Mirgall, and had children—Edmund, and two daughters. Edmund 
Hobart, supposed to be the son of Nathaniel, came to America, and settled at 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1633. Rev. Peter Hobart, son of this Edmund, was 
one of the founders of Hingham, Mass., in 1635, and named the town. He 
was the founder of the first church there, and was its pastor forty-three years. 
Rev. Gershom Hobart, son of Peter, graduated at Harvard College in 1667, 
and was minister at Groton, Mass., where he died in 1707. His son, Gershom 
jr., born February 24, 1686, married Lydia Nutting, and had a son Gershom 
(3d), born July 13, 1717. Gershom (3d), settled in Hollis, N. H., and 
removed to Plymouth, 1765, where his son Josiah, by wife Alepheia, was 
born upon the 3d of September that year. Josiah, son of Gershom (3d), 
married Joanna Hazelton, of Hebron. Lavinia Hobart, daughter of Dea. 
Josiah and Joanna (Hazelton) Hobart, was born in Hebron, October 31, 1795, 
and married Rev. Stephen Pillsbury, father of Col. William S. Pillsbury, March 
3, 1816, as herein before stated. 

The ancient motto of the Pillsbury family, “Zador omnia vincit” (labor 
conquers all things), is well exemplified in a good number of cases among 
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those bearing the name. Col. Pillsbury evidently has reason to conclude it is 
a good motto to live by and cling to, and his near relatives, the Hon. Geo. A. 
Pillsbury, late mayor of Concord, N. H.,and now a prominent capitalist 
of Minnesota, as well as ex-Gov. John S. Pillsbury, the millionaire flour manu- 
facturer of Minneapolis, seem to be men after his own heart and fashion, ac- 
tive, honorable, generous, and winners of the golden opinion of the public as 
well as of this world’s bounties. 

Col. Pillsbury’s education has been gained chiefly through the school of 
practical life ; it is therefore free from the taint of pedantry. A keen student 
of the world’s aflairs and of men, his judgment has become accurate, his tact 
remarkable, and his knowledge is worth to the world an hundred-fold that of 
many a patron of our august institutions. He learned the shoemaker’s trade 
when fourteen years of age; at twenty started a shoe factory at Cilleysville, 
Andover, N. H., for his brother Stephen, and was superintendent of the ex- 
tensive concern for a year. To the age of early manhood he gave all his 
earnings, over a plain living for himself, for the support of his widowed mother 
and to aid others in need at the time. When twenty-one vears old he did not 
possess a dollar in money. Soon however he was engaged with a firm of 
shoe manufacturers just starting business at Derry Depot. About a year 
later he had the entire charge of the business there, as agent, and so con- 
tinued during the existence of the firm. When the firm went out of busi- 
ness, and after a visit to Kansas, he married as already stated. 

Upon the opening of the war of the rebellion, he enlisted in his country’s 
service, was commissioned 1st Lieut. Co. I, 4th N. H. Reg’t, and left for the 
seat of war in September, 1861. Reaching Annapolis, Md., he encountered a seri- 
ous and disabling accident, resigned, and returned north. A few monthslater, his 
health having improved, and the call for three hundred thousand men being 
issued, he was appointed recruiting officer for the 9th Regt. N. H. Vols. He 
was commissioned rst Lieut. of Co. A. His regiment proceeded to Washington ; 
was in the conflict at South Mountain and the battle of Antietam. As an illustra- 
tion of Col. Pillsbury’s alertness and presence of mind, his friends relate an 
adroit movement by which he, when in battle, saved a portion of the 
companies of the N. H. Ninth Regiment at the memorable battle of South 
Mountain, from almost sure destruction. His company “A” was leading in 
a charge upon a large number of rebels who were driven through a piece 
of woods and disappeared, while the union men moved into an open field 
adjoining. The enemy re-formed under the protection of a battery, and 
their movement was discovered by Col. Pillsbury, who halted his men and fell 
back sufficiently to hold connection with support, just at the moment when 
Maj-Gen. Reno rode along the line into the ambush and received a terrible 
volley from the rebels, screened by the woods, and was instantly killed while 
on the very ground left a few moments before by the Colonel and others, 
Later, prostrated by a severe attack of pneumonia, he resigned his commission, 
but as soon as able to perform a little oversight service in business, he was en- 
gaged superintending experts in training men manufacturing shoes by New 
England methods at Wheeling, W. Va. Gradually recovering his health he 
returned to Londonderry, raised for the town its quota of thirty men under 
the last great call (1864), and was commissioned rst Lieut. Co. D, Unattached 
Artillery, Capt. Geo. Colbath of Dover (a cousin of Gen. Wilson), command- 
ing. The company served in several of the forts in the first and second division 
of the defences of the Capital. He commanded for a time the battery 
“Garryshay” in De Russe’s division. Later he was appointed ordnance 
officer of the 1st Brigade, Harding’s division, and was stationed at Fort Reno, 
Md., where he remained until the close of the war. He was mustered out at 
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Concord, N. H., June 15, 1865. A month later he was engaged in manu- 
facturing shoes at Londonderry, and successfully prosecuted the business 
there until the need of larger buildings induced him to remove his enterprise 
to Derry Depot. In 1868, he was elected a commissioner in Rockingham 
county, on the Republican ticket. In this position he performed extremely 
valuable service in organizing a system in the conduct of county affairs which 
embraced a new method of caring for the paupers at the county farm. His 
good judgment seems equal to every requirement that presents itself. Chiefly 
through his influence and effort came the appropriation for the erection of the 
Asylum building for the accommodation of the insane poor of the county, 
with results as good as at the asylum at Concord. While saving largely in ex- 
pense, the enterprise has proved the soundness and practicability of the plan. 
In fact while patients were as well treated as they were previously at extrava- 
gant expense at Concord, the cost of the asylum building was saved the first 
year it was occupied. 

Col. Pillsbury was the original mover in the effort to check the overwhelm- 
ing extent of the “tramp” nuisance in New Hampshire. The action he inau- 
gurated culminated in the Jaw for the suppression of trampage, that has accom- 
plished such good in the Granite State, and that has been so generally copied 
in other states. To his energy and enterprise New Hampshire people rightly 
credit a large part of the remarkable growth of the village at Derry Depot, 
from an insignificant hamlet to one of the most busy, thriving and beautiful 
inland villages of New England. 

In Londonderry Col. Pillsbury has served as moderator at town meetings 
about nineteen years. He has also represented his town in the legislature, is a 


f 


justice of the peace, chairman of the board of trustees of the Leach 
library, at Londonderry, and a Mason. He is a republican of life long stand- 
ing, and a member of the Presbyterian church, and has been for many years 
a trustee of ihe society of that denomination in that town. He is not a sec- 
tarian. His spirit is liberal and broadly tolerant. He once paid the expense 
of frescoing a Methodist meeting-house when the society occupying it 
probably expected no aid from a Christian brother of another denomina- 
tion. Col. Pilisbury is a member of the well known “ New Hampshire Club,” 
whose membership includes many of the leading men of the State. A more 
public spirited man is not known in New Hampshire. His notable business 
success is due, among other reasons, to his industry, his high sense of honor, 
his heartiness, and his especially remarkable talent for systematizing, and for 
the organization and prompt execution of plans. His almost invariably accu- 
rate judgment of men is the secret of his power to fit the right man in the 
right place when positions of responsibility and importance are concerned. 
Personally, Cal. Pillsbury is exceedingly attractive and cordial in manner. A 
true gentlemanly feeling characterizes his intercourse with all so fortunate as to 
meet him either in business or society. 

He has represented his town in the legislature. After the removal of his 
business to Derry Depot, several years ago, he formed a connection with the 
house of E. P. Phillips & Co., which continued until the dissolution of that 
firm and the close of their business in Derry. Soon after this event he became 
agent for the noted firm of Clement, Colburn & Co., now Colburn, Fuller & 
Co., of Boston, shoe manufacturers at Derry Depot. During this agency the 
business has increased from an annual trade of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
to the figure of over half a million dollars per annum. About five hundred 
persons are now employed in the immense establishment of the firm at Derry 
Depot. Additions to the building will afford room for about one hundred 
more workmen now needed. Nearly six hundred different styles of boots and 
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shoes are made in this great establishment for American and foreign trade. 
These goods seem to be for real service, superior to any known in the country. 
The special effort in production‘is to attain all serviceable qualities and dura- 
bility. These goods consequently find a ready sale, not only all over the 
United States but in the West Indies, along the east and west coast of South 
America, in Egypt and South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, as well as in 
several European ports. 

In June, 1877, William S. Pillsbury was appointed aid-de-camp, with the 
rank of Colonel, on the staff of Gov. Prescott. 

Many anecdotes have been gathered by the writer from authentic sources 
relating to Col. Pillsbury’s experiences while a soldier and when engaged in 
various business enterprises or travelling, but space will not allow their relation 
here. It remains but to say that Col. Pillsbury’s example and character are 
worth considerate attention for imitation by young men entering the arena of 
practical life, as well as for the satisfaction of minds interested in manly aims 
successfully accomplished. 


LEGENDS OF THE PISCATAQUA. 
BY ANNIE W. BAER. 


| apo small lakes in the town of Wakefield, New Hampshire, this river 
starts for the distant sea. For many miles it leads a prosaic, every- 
day life, carrying mills of various kinds, dammed here and there only to escape 
and dash wildly on for a little space, destined to be captured and subjected to 
gates again. 

rhe northern portion of the river is generally called the Salmon Falls ; but 
some, versed in Indian lore, call it the Newichawanock. At South Berwick the 
river plunges over its last dam, turns its last turbine or over-shot wheel, and 
hastens on to answer Ocean's call, at the harbor, ten miles below. Many have 
told of the beauties of the river. One poet, reared within sight of its sparkling 
waters, sings of its 


* Soft banks. golden brown, 
Where the sunbeams love to settle down, 
And linger. one by one.” 


I have often thought how the water of our river mingles with the briny water 
of the broad ocean, bears ships on its bosom, dashes against cliffs on foreign 
coasts ; and I wonder if each little tide-wave, as it rolls up on our shore, tells 
of far-away lands and of mysteries under‘the sea. What a pleasant thought to 
people “ who follow the sea,” that the same water that is bearing them to a 
distant port may flow into their river some day, and murmur news of them to 
the mossy banks they loved so well. 

In the war of 1812 many vessels ran into the harbor at Portsmouth. In 
order to be safe from the ravages of the “ bold privateer,”’ several of them were 
towed by Captain Hobbs—who lived near St. Alban’s cove—up the river and 
anchored in Madam’s cove, opposite Folsom’s wharf. One of the vessels, a 
small French brig, was wrecked during the winter following. When spring 
came the owners had all that was worth saving taken out, and the hulk was left 
to bleach and decay in Piscataqua’s waters. Captain Hobbs owned a topsail 
schooner, and he made many voyages to the West Indies with great success. 
Once, while coming from the coast of North Carolina, laden with corn arid tar, 
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he was run down by an English bark off Cape Ann. He signaled the bark to 
bear away, but it paid no heed to his signal, and passed over the schooner 
amid-ships. The crew jumped for the bark. The captain rushed into the 
cabin to save his trunk, containing the papers of the ship. When he came on 
deck the water was fast filling the schooner. He was dragged by the collar of 
his shirt into the bark just in time to see the masts of his schooner sinking out 
of sight into the seething waters. The captain of the English ship was very 
curt, and declared that he would not put them into any port ; but carried them 
to Liverpool. Captain Hobbs’s family were expecting him home in a short 
time after he sailed from North Carolina; but he did not come. Soon 
they got news of this topsail schooner that was run down and sunk off Cape 
Ann. They had no news of the crew, and the captain’s family gave him up 
for lost. After several months he reached home, starting from Liverpool on 
the first vessel bound forthe States. He had lost his vessel and his cargo. He 
said : ‘ My luck has turned. I shall never sail again.” He tried to recover 
damage from the owners of the bark, but the courts decided against him. 
The little hair trunk, studded with brass nails, which was saved from the sink- 
ing ship, is in the possession of the Captain’s eldest daughter, an old lady, 
now on the threshold of her ninetieth year. 

St. Albai.’, cove at low tide is one great thatch bed, and skirting the river- 
way along we find this coarse grass growing. Thatch beds are considered 
quite a goo:| property for farmers to possess. ‘The beds do not always belong 
to the fields or pastures lying immediately back of them. Parties living at a 
distance frequently own them. 

In September, or often later, the thatch is cut. Nearly every bed is so soft 
that the men have to carry the thatch out on poles to the shore. On some 
beds the thatch is cut at low tide, then a strong line, wound with thatch, is 
carried around the bed and fastened to a stake at one side. When the tide 
begins to rise and the grass floats, the men begin to pull in on the line, and 
the thatch by this means is brought to shore. This process is called “ lining 
in.” 

When a child I used to wander by the river side, and watch the lampreys. 
They would fasten to a rock by their mouths, and cling most tenaciously. I 
have, by dint of hard pushing with a stick, made them let go the rock, then I 
would hasten to investigate their mouths. Their teeth are set very much like 
the teeth in an old-fashioned corn-sheller. 

Once I found a horse-shoe, or king’s crab. I grabbed him by his tail. He 
made a mighty effort to escape, but I took him out, thatch roots and all. I 
carried him home, tied a string to him, drove a stake in the ditch near a 
spring, and fastened him there and watched his movements. Alas! His 
movements were feeble, and he soon passed to the “ land of the leal.””. Thus 
ended my first lesson in natural history. 

Not far below St. Alban’s cove, three points make out into the river. Pine, 
Henderson’s, and High, are the names by which they are designated. High 
point is quite a promontory. Once I drove for a mile or more through the 
woods, across the “ Plains,” and came out on High point. It was in July, and 
the cool breeze which came floating off the river seemed very grateful to me. 
I sat among the fragrant bayberry and sweet fern bushes. Glossy check- 
erberry and trailing partridge vines nestled at my feet. Tall pines were whis- 
pering over my head, and the supple branches of the young hemlocks growing 
on the steep banks of the point were swaying lazily in the breeze. As I looked 
off on the river, I thought the point suitably named. One spring since, 
during a search for the shy trailing arbutus, I again visited the point. I missed 
the growth back, and found much brush in the wheel-path ; but the mystery 
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was solved when I found one hundred cords of wood piled on the point, ready 
to be sent off by gundalows to the brick yards on the Cochecho. My bayberry 
bushes and sweet ferns had been ruthlessly crushed ; and I did not want to see 
the rubbish lying there, after the wood was taken away. Every thing was so 
sweet and clean when I was there before. 

Just below this point a bridge has recently been built across the river. 
Earth and stones were carted out and dumped upon the flats fur rods on each 
side of the river, then piles were driven, and a draw made in the middle of 
the bridge. Men interested in gundalow business looked on askant while the 
draw was being built. The current runs through diagonally, and the skippers 
of the freighting crafts have to use great judgment to get their boats through 
without bumping against the piles. New Hampshire and Maine are wedded 
way up and down the river by such bonds as these bridges form. 

One autumn, many years ago, a man who freighted up and down the river 
came up as far as High point on one tide, and anchored in the channel. He 
concluded to stay on board the craft over night. The rest of the crew went 
ashore. In the night a stiff south-east wind sprung up, and it was as dark as 
Erebus. The man was awakened by a quivering motion of the boat. He 
hastened out of the “cuddy,” and found his boat was sinking. He sprang 
overboard, and swam for the shore in the darkness. After much wandering, he 
succeeded in finding the road, and reached his home about daybreak. The 
gundalow was loaded deep with muscle mud. The wind made such a sea that 
the boat shipped water and sunk. 

On the Maine side, a little north of the bridge, many years ago, lived an old 
man by the name of Hodge. He was wont to go to the village, and come 
home in a pot-valiant condition, and spend his valor on his defenceless family. 
The young men of the neighborhood, remembering how a ladder-riding calmed 
the domestic waters of a citizen living in the northern part of the town, decided 
to administer some punishment to Hodge. Wishing to be original in their 
mode of chastisement, they hunted the thickets fringing the river, and suc- 
ceeded in finding a large hornet’s nest built ina bush. They marked the spot, 
and waited for coming events. Not long after this, Hodge made a journey to 
the vil'age, and came home in an uproarious state. The signal was given. 
The nest with its lively occupants was captured, and one reformer glided 
through the low bedroom window, and carefully placed the nest in Hodge’s 
bed. After the old fellow had freed his mind, and frightened his timid wife 
almost to death, he concluded to retire. Eagerly the young men waited for 
the result of his retiring. Soon with one agonized yell, he burst through the 
window, surrounded by a cloud of enraged hornets. He sped like one mad 
over the banks for the river. The tide was out, and the channel is well over 
onthe New Hampshire side. He plunged ankle deep through the soft mud on 
the flats, and finally disappeared into the water. ‘Tradition says it was a fine 
piece of acting, and that the elocution was wonderful, that the orotund quality 
was good, the action of the diaphragm perfect, and the gestures energetic. I 
do not know whether this lesson improved his disposition or not, but it sobered 
him quicker than usual. 

Once, several years ago, a party of six, all cousins, went down by the river 
one summer afternoon. While walking up “ under shore,” we discovered a 
forlorn-looking boat fastened by a rope to arock. At once Sam proposed that 
we have a sail. John, who was no sailor, demurred, but the majorityruled. The 
girls voted to “ go,” and we went up to release the solemn craft. The mast was a 
stake fastened into the bottom with many kinds of nails driven across, up and 
down, crooked and straight, but the mast seemed firm. The sail was about as 
big as a hay cap, and had the appearance of one that had been used over a 
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stack of beans in the fall, until it was well mildewed. Sam put the four girls 
well into the bows of the boat, because the stern had begun to crack apart, 
and we did not want to bail water. John was to tend the sheet, and Sam the 
tiller. When we started out down the river, the wind was “ dead ahead,” so 
we beat down by Stony point, opposite the little sand bank running into the 
river onthe Maine side. It glistened and shone like a band of gold. Just above 
Cow cove we tacked, and the sheet shifted. Sam said, “ Let go”; but John 
held on bravely. The boat tipped so that the water came in over the side. 
Screams from the girls seemed to bring John to a realizing sense of his behav- 
ior, and he let go the string. The boat righted, and we went up the river 
before the wind. The oid boat sailed beautifully. John held on, as usual, and 
Sam steered for Madam’s cove. When we were almost in, Sam yelled, ‘“ Let 
go.” John hesitated, and we run high and dry on the stony shore. The girls 
scrambled out, while Sam expostulated with John. 

Just below our landing-place, on the banks of the river, is a little plot of 
land called, seventy-five years ago, the “ Knot.” Here, evening after evening, 
in the summer, the young people met. Much courting was done, and many 
matches made. An old gentleman told me how “ our girls and the Robertses 
and all the neighbors used to go over to the Knot, and stay an hour or two, 
talking, singing, and having a good time. Then the boys would wait on the 
girls home.” In the winter the young folks met here to coast. When one 
was minus a sled, he took a board. Some of those board voyages ended 
disastrously. Below the Knot a few rods stood an old house with an immense 
chimney, narrow windows, and the door facing toward the south. The family 
who lived there were very old when I knew them, a brother and two sisters, all 
unmarried. One sister had married a stevedore, and lived at Portsmouth ; 
but her husband died, then she came home and lived many years. Finally 
she died. The eldest sister living used to go out spinning and weaving, when 
she was young. I have seen copperas colored and white, and blue and white, 
checked coverlets of her weaving, and many dimity, diaper, and short kersey 
towels ; table-cloths in Ms and Os and herring-bone ; but ever after I knew 
her, she was a cripple and confined to the house. I visited them once when a 
child, with my mother. A low-posted bedstead stood in one corner of the 
room, with an orange and blue woolen quilt over it. The room was sheathed 
with boards painted red. Shutters, hung with hinges, were fastened into 
the window-frames, and these were red also. A fire was burning in the fire- 
place, and pots and kettles were standing on the hearth. Old-fashioned 
kitchen chairs and small square tables were all the furniture in the room. I 
saw somé little earthern jars ona dresser. I whispered and asked mother what 
they were. Betsey overheard me, and said, ‘They are salt-pots. They were 
Dolly’s. They came from over the sea.” ‘The quaint old people lived there 
alone, happy with the ¢ cats and hens, until the brother fell and broke his hip, 
and shortly after was found dead in his bed. The sisters did not live many 
years. After they passed away, the house was torn down, and the cellar alone 
remains to the next generation. 

Above Madam’s cove are the falls. Here the water rushes wildly over 
rough rocks. Gundalows to get up loaded, have to wait until the tide is full. 
When the tide turns, the water runs here with great force. A little above the 
falls, around a bend in ihe river, a large, comfortable-looking house, nestling 
behind a crescent-shaped hill, comes in view. Here, a score of years or more 
azo, lived one of our town’s best men. He was respected and honored by 
the people. He was ever governed by principle. Impulse was a minor voice. 
He was always ready to help those who were willing to help themselves. For 
many kindly deeds his memory will be kept green in the hearts of those who 
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knew him weil. In my childhood, while trudging to school over the dusty 
highway, I often met him, cantering along on his chestnut horse. He always 
bowed, and said ‘ Good-morning,” so pleasantly that it made a ray of sunshine 
for me all day. When disease fell upon him, anxious inquiries passed from 
lip to lip; but the answers were ever sad, and when we knew that the great 
spirit had returned to its Giver, it was like a cloud passing over the sun at 
noon-tide. 


THE EASTMAN FAMILY. 


INTERESTING REUNION AT CONCORD, N. H. THE EASTMAN 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY C. E. STANIELS. 


BOUT 1640 there came to these then inhospitable shores one by the 
name of Roger Eastman. It is pretty generally acknowledged that 
Taffy was a Welshman,” and so, according to good authority, was Roger (and 
we may suppose that here the similarity ends) ; but on the other hand it is con- 
tended that the name of East-man is so preéminently English and suggestive of 
Saxon origin that he must have been, as in duty bound, an Englishman. In 
support of this it is claimed that he sailed from Southampton, England, with a 
party of emigrants from Salisbury, which is hard by, and vicinity, and that this 
was the origin of the name of the town which afterward became their home in 
the New World. It is more than likely, however, that Roger Eastman, of 
Salisbury, in Massachusetts Colony, whatever his nativity may have been, was 
the pioneer and father of all the Eastman family in this country, which has 
now become, with all its connecting links, a numerous community. From this 
one man (who, it is said, forbidden among others to leave his native land, 
shipped as a servant) sprang a hardy, energetic, pushing race, which has 
cropped out here and there among the world’s kin to places of honorable 
mention and intellectual superiority, which has given it prominence and com- 
manded the respect of its fellows. 

From all evidence, it is plain that this family was not only ambitious of good 
alliance, but that it was considered a most desirable connection, or in other 
words a strain of good blood, by those who, priding themselves on their gentle 
stock, wished to perpetuate it by an equally favorable union. It is something 
more than tradition that one Eastman took to wile a daughter of Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges, who, about 1622, held the grant of Maine from the St. Lawrence to 
the Merrimack ; and some of their descendants still retaining the noble sur- 
name as an adjunct to the family patronymic, reside in Boston to-day. The 
Duke of Sutherland, who has within a few months visited the States, is said to 
be directly connected with one branch of the Eastman family on his mother’s 
side. Burke’s peerage records the Duchess of Sutherland, at one time Mis- 
tress of the Robes to Queen Victoria, as the third daughter of the sixth earl of 
Carlisle. ‘The curious part of it is, however, that she was the daughter of 
Samuel Eastman, who lived in a suburb of London, known as Battersea, and 
was beadle of Battersea Parish Church for many years. Space does not 
allow a detailed account, but suffice it to say, that while the beadle came of 
good English farmer stock, his wife was of more gentle blood, being a cousin 
of Lady Bessborough, who was well known in her time, from 1800 to 1820. 
Mrs. Eastman, becoming seriously ill and not expecting to live, allowed her 
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cousin, Lady Bessborough, to take her infant child, Harriet Elizabeth, with the 
understanding that she would give it the care the mother could not give it 
then. Upon her recovery she was told that the child had died in the Isle of 
Wight, while in reality it had been transferred to the Earl of Carlisle, who had 
adopted it as his own child. Upon the death of Lady Bessborough, this came 
to light. Mrs. Eastman died soon after, and the father was offered, by the 
Duke of Sutherland, such a farm as he might select, and an income for life, if 
he would lay no claim to the Duchess as his daughter. The old man, with 
more pride than policy, refused—and died poor. Joseph, one of the nu- 
merous sons of the pioneer Roger, heeding the immutable command, “Go west, 
young man,” which was as potent in his day as at present, traveled overland 
from Salisbury to the then far-off valley of the Connecticut whose broad 
meadows had that attraction for him, that he settled in Hadley, Mass., where 
he found favor in the eyes of the great man of the town, Peter Tilton, and married 
his daughter. Peter Tilton had belonged to the gentry in the old country ; was 
the perpetual representative to the General Court at Boston ; and was to Had- 
ley, with John Russell, the minister, what Theophilus Eaton, at the same period, 
with John Davenport, was to New Haven—the Moses and Aaron of the civil 
and ecclesiastical power of the town. 

The descendants of Joseph Eastman, the first, and Mary Tilton, did their 
part in settling Western Massachusetts ; inter-married with the first families of 
the old colonial days ; and later we find traces of an early emigration to New 
Jersey and the middle States. We have to do more particularly, however, with 
another line of descent, which reversed the general order of things, turning 
its face north and east, planting the rugged hills of New Hampshire and the 
wilds of Maine with a stock as hardy and enduring as the granite hills of one 
and the primeval forests of the other. A grandson of Roger, one of the solid 
men of Haverhill, Mass., Ebenezer Eastman, first comes prominently to notice 
in 1721, as a petitioner with others to the Governor and Council and House 
of Representatives, stating that, “ being straightened for accommodations for 
ourselves and our posterity, we have espied a tract of Land, scituate on the 
River of Merrymake, where we are desirous of making a settlement.” The 
petition being granted, Capt. Ebenezer was the first to cross the trackless 
wilderness with a cart and six yokes of oxen to Penacook, later Rumford, now 
Concord, N. H., about 1727, and with six stalwart sons, is conceded to have 
first got his house in order, land cleared and under cultivation, in the new 
settlement. The early records show him to have been considered a man of 
good judgment and sound sense, as from 1732 to 1749 (and probably later, as 
there is a lapse in the records for some years), Capt. Ebenezer Eastman’s 
name appears, almost without intermission, as moderator or presiding officer at 
town meetings, as well as assessor and selectman. As a boy we find him 
inured to danger and hardship, and early imbued with the sturdy and patriotic 
principles which were so remarkable in his later years. At nine years of age 
his father’s house and buildings were burned by the Indians at Haverhill, 
Mass., his family being captured and dispersed to that extent that a full record 
has never "been found. When only nineteen he joined tie expedition against 
Port Royal, and two years later had command of a company of infantry which 
joined the British forces against Canada. 

In going up the river St. Lawrence,—with which he was somewhat acquaint- 
ed,—the force of character and decision of the young man may be imagined 
when we learn that he seized and imprisoned the captain of the transport, who 
persisted. in following a dangerous and fatal course in the night, which act 
resulted in the safety of the vessel and crew, and an humble acknowledgement 
from the captain in the morning. 
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In 1745 this stirring pioneer was commander of a company raised at Rum- 
ford which participated in the assault of Louisburg, on Cape Breton, and 
before setting out, he, with sixty-two others, signed a petition to the general 
assembly of New Hampshire for assistance against the French and Indians. 
In 1746 he erected, at what is now known as East Concord, N. H., a garrison 
of hewn logs, which was called “ Eastman’s Fort.” Here all the families 
round about fled on the rumor of Indian raids, which were not uncommon, or 
upon the sound of alarm guns from the stockade. Inthe French and Indian 
war, New Hampshire bore a conspicuous part, and Rumford contributed freely 
of men and means. ‘There is now in exisience a “ muster-roll of the Com- 
pany in His Majesty’s Service under the command of Capt. Ebenezer East- 
man, 1747.” 

In 1755 Capt. Joseph Eastman, a son of Ebenezer, commanded a company 
raised for the expedition against Crown Point. Nathaniel, another son of 
Ebenezer, was in the battle fought at Lake George in 1755 


755- Still another 
Eastman was a ranger under Lieut. John Stark. For this purpose the New 


Hampshire troops were particularly fitted, being distinguished, says Dr. 
Bouton’s History of Concord (upon which this article depends for much 
valuable information), ‘* for bold and daring enterprise, hardihood, good marks- 
manship, and especially for their knowledge of Indian warfare.” 


Joseph was 
in the bloody fight near ‘Ticonderoga in 1757, and in 1760, being distinguished 


for “ trustworthiness,”’ volunteered, and was selected, with two others, for the 
hazardous duty of bearing dispatches from Crown Point to Quebec, a distance 
of five hundred miles through the enemy’s country. This was successfully 
performed, and he was a witness to the surrender of Canada soon after. 

Among the Concord men who served in the “ Continental Army” was Lieut. 
Ebenezer Eastman, in Capt. Aaron Kinsman’s company, at Bunker Hill, in 
1775. ‘This is supposed to be a grandson of the pioneer, whose Geath is 
recorded as occurring on July 28, 1748. 


In 1776 Philip Eastman was chairman of the “ committee of safety,” whose 


province it was to look after suspected persons. In the latter part of the last 
century the name of Eastman was prominent as collectors, bridge proprietors, 
proprietors of Concord library, and town officers, and for many years previous 
to 1880 Samuel C. Eastman was city treasurer of Concord. 

Both in the present and past generations, representatives of this family have 
been prominent members of the legal and medical professions, while the 
extremes of pulpit, press, and army, have each received worthy and stalwart 
recruits from the same source. 

Some one has said, referring to the majestic figure-head of the “Old Man 
of the Mountain,” which from Mt. Cannon, guards the Notch: “ Men put out 
signs representing their different trades ; jewelers hang out a monster watch ; 
shoe-makers, a huge boot ; and, up in Franconia, God Almighty has hung out 
a sign that in New England he makes men.” 

The descendants of Ebenezer Eastman, then, feeling an ancestral pride 
born of the heroic deeds and solid achievements of those whose blood runs in 
their veins to-day, deemed it proper that fitting observance should be made of 
the bi-centennial of his birth, and on October 19, 1881, gathered at short notice to 
the number of three hundred or more, at Merrimack hall, East Concord, N. H., 
and perfected an “ Eastman” organization, with the ultimate object of a 
complete genealogical record of the whole family, which in all its branches 
may be reckoned by the thous2nds. ‘The location was well chosen, being the 
site of the old patriot’s home anc fortification, as well as for the fact that here 

** Each in his narrow cell forever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
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and while many a grave in the old cemetery is unmarked, save by tradition, 
the simple announcement upon the head-stone of Nathaniel Eastman, who 
died full of years, “a soldier of the Revolution,’ attests to the character of 
the silent witnesses around him. The fine hall was most appropriately decor- 
ated by the committee, and amid the flags and bunting hung the pictures of 
by-gone representatives of the family, who were undoubtedly there in spirit to 
share the honors of the occasion. Jonathan Eastman, sr., of the Revolution ; 
Capt. Jonathan Eastman, of the war of 1812; Gen. Seth Eastman. U.S. A. ; 
Gen. Isaac Eastman, well known in the early history of New Hampshire 
militia; and prominently displayed upon either end of the platform were 
large plumes of pampas grass, donated by a lady cousin living in California, 
and picked for the purpose from her own garden. ‘lhe tables, loaded with 
delicacies as well as the substantials of life, did great credit to the ladies who 
designed them, and they amply satisfied the physical needs of a very hungry 
company from many points in New England, and as far west as Illinois, from 
which State representatives came expressly for the occasion. A _ board of 
officers for the ensuing year comprised, Cha’s S. Eastman, president ; Charles 
E. Staniels, secretary ; Geo. A. Fernald, treasurer—all of Concord ; and a list 
of vice-presidents and executive committee covering a large portion of the 
Union. After dinner the correspondence was read, including an interesting 
historical letter from Hon. Zebina Eastman, of the Chicago Custom House ; a 
spicy epistle from Franklin Eastman, of San Francisco; others from Miss 
Maria Eastman, Brooke Hall Seminary, Media, Pa.; Wm. Pitt Eastman, of 
Eastman, Ga.; Commander Tho’s H. Eastman, U. S. N., and many others. 
Speeches, and music by a fine orchestra, with vocal selections, passed the 
time rapidly away, until evening, which was spent in the pleasures of the 
table and dancing. Upon the platform were a number of the fourth genera- 
tion, among whom, hale and hearty, were Mrs. Mary Eastman Pecker, ninety 
years, and Capt. Seth Eastman, eighty years, both of Concord. There was 
also present a member of the eighth generation. 

The next meeting of the “ Eastman Association” will be called in 1883, 
when it is proposed to dedicate a monument to be erected to the memory of 
the old pioneer and patriot, Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, toward which fund 
several of the family have already subscribed one hundred dollars each, to 
which may be added a bequest of one thousand dollars by will of the late 
Frank Eastman, Esq., of San Francisco, originally of East Concord, N. H. 
The resignation of Gen. Francis A. Walker, as superintendent of the census, 
to take the presidency of the Institute of Technology, Boston, brings to mind 
that he is a distinguished member of this family, as were also Daniel Webster 
and Wm. Pitt Fessenden, of the past generation. In the society album, 
attached to one signature, is the sentiment, “‘Success to all Eastmans,” in 
which expression allow the writer to join. 


THE ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY PUBLICATIONS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 
BY J. A, STICKNEY. 
\ A 7 HaT books and pamphlets were published in New Hampshire prior to 
the Revolution, or, say, prior to Jannary 1, 1776? According to 
Isaiah Thomas, “‘ Daniel Fowle, the first printer in New Hampshire, removed 
from Boston to Portsmouth in July, 1756, and soon after published a news- 
paper.” Adams, in his annals of Portsmouth, says that “the first newspaper 
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was published on the seventh of October, 1756.” Thomas says of Fowle that 
he “ did but little at book printing, it being his principal business to publish the 
newspaper. He was appointed printer to the government ; and the laws, &c., 
were issued from his press. In September, 1764, he took his nephew, Robert 
Fowle, as his partner. The firm of the company was Daniel & Robert 
Fowle. They remained together until 1774, when they separated, and Robert 
soon after removed to Exeter. Daniel Fowle remained at Portsmouth until 
his death.” Adams, in his account of his death, which occurred in 1782, says 
“Mr. Fowle did but little business except printing the Newspaper, the state 
laws, and a few pamphlets.” 

From the same authority we learn that Thomas Furber, who had served an 
apprenticeship with Daniel Fowle, was induced by some jealous Whigs to open 
a printing house in Portsmouth, toward the end of 1764, and soon after pub- 
lished a newspaper. In 1765, he received as a partner, Ezekiel Russell. 
Their firm was Furber & Russell. Excepting the newspaper, they printed only 
a few hand-bills and blanks. ‘The firm became embarrassed, and in _ less 
than a year its concerns terminated, the partnership was dissolved, and the 
press and types were purchased by the Fowles. 

In 1774, the partnersnip of D. & R. Fowle was dissolved. Robert took the 
press and types which had been used by Furber and settled at Exeter. He 
did some work for the old government, and, in 1775, some for the new. Sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1776, he established a newspaper, which he published 
more than a year. 

Thomas at one time worked for the Fowles and must have been fairly ac- 
quainted with their business, so that there is good authority for declaring that 
the foregoing mentioned printers were the only printers in New Hampshire, 
and that the list following, comprises all the publications in New Hampshire, 


prior to January 1,1776. I have never seen any books or pamphlets with any 
other imprint than that of Daniel Fowle, or of D. & R. Fowle. The following 
is Thomas’s list : 


1756. 

Goop News FROM A Far Country ; in seven discourses. Jonathan Parsons. 
Svo; pp. 168. Portsmouth, N. H. Printed by Daniel Fowle. [This was 
the first book printed in New Hampshire. It was begun in Boston. } 

SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF SAMUEL McCuinrock, Greenland, Nov. 3, 
1756. Samuel Langdon. 8vo. Portsmouth, N. H. 

1757- 

ALMANAC FOR 1757. Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fast SERMON, May 6, 1757. Arthur Brown. 8vo; pp. 21. Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

SERMON ON THE DEATH OF JOHN FaByan. Joseph Adams. 8vo; pp. 16. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON AT THE ORDINATION oF JOSIAH BaGLey aT Hampton Fatts, N. H., 
Oct. 19, 1757. Thomas Barnard. 12mo; pp. 35. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON ON THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 8vo; pp. 23. Portsmouth, N. H. 

Serious CALL FROM THE City TO THE CountrRY, ETc. [Concert for prayer pro- 
posed.] 8vo; pp. 24. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON AT NARRAGANSETT, NOVEMBER 1, 1757. Joshua Tufts.  4to, 
Portsmouth. 


1758. 


ALMANAC AND ASTRONOMICAL Diary. Portsmouth, N. H. 
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VINDICATION OF AN ASSOCIATION FROM THE CHARGE OF HERESY IN Doctrine, 
AND OF PartiaLiry IN Conpucr. With an Appendix. Samuel Bachelor. 
8vo ; pp. 39. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON TO THE FREE Masons. Arthur Brown. 8vo; Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fair Pay, oR A NEEDFUL WorD TO TEMPER THE TRACT, entitled, A SUMMER 
MornInc’s CONVERSATION, &c., just published by the Rev. Peter Clark, &c. 
8vo ; pp. 35, 7. Portsmouth, N. H. 

1759- 

SERMON PREACHED FErpRUARY 25, 1759. Samuel Macclintock. 8vo; 
pp- 32. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF JONATHAN Eames, New Town, N. H.; Janu- 
ary 17,1759. Benjamin Parker. 8vo; pp. 33. Portsmouth, N. H. 

1760. 

ARTICLES OF CHARGE AGAINsT Him, BerorE THE CounciL AT HAVERHILL; 
SEPTEMPER 19, 1758, WITH ResuLT AND Remarks. Aso THE CounciL’s App! 
TION TO THE FORMER RESULT, WITH ReMARKS, &c. Samuel Bacheller.  8vo ; 
pp. 87. Portsmouth, N. H. 

REASONS OF DiIsSENT FROM THE JUDGMENT OF A COUNCIL IN A CONTROVERSY 
RESPECTING SOME Docrrines ADVANCED BY Rev. Mr. BACHELLER OF HAVER- 
HILL. Wir Hati’s Answer. John Choate. 8vo; pp. 17. Portsmouth, 
m.,. Tt. 

War; AN Heroic Porm. George Cockings. Folio; pp. 70. Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION SERMON. Samuel Haven. 8vo; pp. 4o. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

THANKSGIVING SERMON AT PORTSMOUTH, NOVEMBER 10, 1759, ON THE CON- 
QUEST OF QueBEC. Samuel Langdon. 8vo; pp. 47. Portsmouth, N. H. 

WoLFE, GEN. JAMES, THE CONQUERER OF CANADA; His LIFE, OR THE EULo- 
GIUM OF A RENOWNED Hero; with a monumental inscription, Latin and Eng- 
lish, &c. By J P , A.M. 8vo; pp. 24. Portsmouth, N. H. 
Reprinted from the London edition. 





1761. 


SERMON AT PORTSMOUTH, JAN. 25, 1761,ON THE DeatH OF Geo. II. Samuel! 
Haven. 8vo; pp. 25. Portsmouth, N. H. 


1762. 


War. An heroic poem, from the taking of Minorca, by the French, to the 
reduction of the Havannah. With other poems. George Cockings. Folio. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Reprinted. 

RELIGION AND Pustic Spirtr. Valedictory address to the senior class of the 
college at Princeton, September 21,1760. Samuel Davies. 8vo. Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


1763. 

REMARKS ON Dr. MAYHEW’s INCIDENTAL REFLECTIONS, RELATIVE TO THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. As contained in his observations on the charter and 
conduct of the society for propagating the gospel, &c. By a son of the Church 
of England. Arthur Browne. 4to; pp. 31. Portsmouth.. 

SERMON AT PorTSMOUTH. OCCASIONED BY THE SUCCESS IN THE LATE War, 
AND BY THE Happy Peace or 1763. Samuel Haven. 8vo; pp. 39. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF PETER THACHER SMITH, WINDHAM, SEPF. 22, 

1762. Samuel Langdon. 8vo; pp. 40. Portsmouth, N. H. 
1764. 

Fast SERMON IN HAVERHILL AND Braprorp, Apr. 12, 1764. Edward Bar- 
nard. 8vo. Portsmouth. N. H. 

SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF JOHN PAGE, AT HAWKE, IN Kincsron, N. H., 
Dec. 21, 1763. Abner Bayley. 4to. Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lire oF Rev. James HERVEY. 16mo0; pp. 30. Portsmouth, N. H. 


1765. 
IMPARTIAL EXAMINATION OF ROBERT SANDEMAN’S LETTERS ON THERON AND 
Aspasia. Part I. Samuel Langdon. 8vo; pp. 71. Portsmouth, N. H. 
THe OL_p Parn. (Sandemanian.) 8vo; pp. 4. Portsmouth, N. H. 
CONVENTION SERMON AT PORTSMOUTH, SeEpr. 26, 1764. Benjamin Stevens. 
8vo; pp. 42. Portsmouth, N. H. 


1766. 


SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF MATTHEW MERRIAM. Theophilus Hall. 
4to; pp. 24. Portsmouth, N. H. 

A MemoriAL AND TEAR OF LAMENTATION ; WITH THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
DeaTH OF Pious Frienps. Hampton Falls, July 17, 1766. Jeremiah Lane. 
8vo; pp. 16. Portsmouth, N. H. 

A Lerrer To Mr. Roperr SANDEMAN. Jan. 4, 1766. Samuel Pike. 8vo; 
pp. 6. Portsmouth, N. H. 

1707- 

Atmanac. Philopatria. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON ON THE Deatu OF Hon. HENRY SHERBURNE, MARCH 30,1767. Sam- 
uel Haven. 8vo; pp. 34. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SerMoON Ar Dover, Fes. 18, 1767, Av THE ORDINATION OF JEREMIAH BELKNAP. 
Samuel Haven. 8vo; pp. 36. Portsmouth, N. H. 

Seven SERMONS. Robert Russell. Forty-sixth edition ; pp. 148. Glasgow. 
Printed. Portsmouth, N. H. Reprinted. 


1765. 


Dury oF Proressors, EsPECIALLY UNDER THE GosPpEL. Joseph Adams. 
8vo; pp. 16. Portsmouth, N. H. 

APPEAL TO THE IMPARTIAL PUBLIC IN BEHALF OF THE OPPRESSED. John Mur- 
ray. 8vo; pp. 38. Portsmouth, N. H. ‘ 

New Hampsuire. Journal of the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, 1768. Folio. Portsmouth. [Thomas says the journals and new laws 
were usually printed each year. Is not this the first printed journal of the 
House of Representatives ? | 

1769. 

Tue NeceEsstry AND IMPORTANCE OF RULES. Sermon at Newington, N. H., 
March 31, 1769. Joseph Adams. 4to; pp. 24. Portsmouth, N. H. 

THE CHARTER OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 1769. 


1770. 


SERMON AT GREENLAND, N. H., To YounG Propire. Samuel Macclintock. 
8vo ; pp. 31. Portsmouth, N. H. , 
» 
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THe Artirices OF Deceivers Derectep, &c. A sermon at Greenland, N. H., 
July 22,1770. Samuel Macclintock. 8vo; pp. 34. Portsmouth. 

SERMON ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD. Jonathan Parsons. 8vo; 
pp. 44. Portsmouth, N. H. 


1771. 

Acts AND Laws or THE CoLony or New Hampsuire. Folio pp. 6, 8, 5, 
5, 8, XIII, 286. Portsmouth. 

1772. 

A Civit, MILirary, AND ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 8vo; pp. 16. Portsmouth, N. H. [Thomas does not men- 
tion this, but three copies are still preserved. Ames’s almanacs for 1760-61-62 
bear the imprint of D. & R. Fowle, but it is doubtful if they printed them, as 
the number for 1769 reads: “Printed by William McAlpine for D. & R. 
Fowle, at Portsmouth.”’ ] 

SERMON AT THE ORDINATION OF GEO. WHEATON. Abiel Leonard. 8vo; 
pp. 24. Portsmouth, N. H. 

SERMON aT PortsmoutH, N. H., June 14, 1772. Samuel Macclintock. 
S8vo; pp. 24. Portsmouth. 

1773- 

SERMON Ar KEENE, N. H., Oct. 8, 1771, Av THE First OPENING OF THE IN- 
FERIOR CourT IN THE CouNTY oF CHESHIRE. Bunker Gay. 8vo; pp. 29. 
Portsmouth. 

TemMpoRARY LAWS OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW HampsuiReE. Folio. 

No titles are mentioned for the years 1774-75. The political pot was be- 
ginning to boil furiously, and literary pursuits languished. I make no mention 
of ordination sermons and other pamphlets (notably President Wheelock’s 


annual report of the Indian Charity School), written and delivered in this state, 
but printed in Salem and Boston. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SHELBURNE. 
BY E. H. PHILBRICkK. 


HIS township, which lies in Cods county, north-east of the White moun- 

tains, was chartered in 1668, and re-chartered by George III, to Mark 
Wentworth and six others. The date of the new grant was 1771, and included 
Shelburne Addition, now known as Gorham. It was surveyed in the same year 
by Theodore Atkinson, who spent a number of months in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The population in 1820, when it was incorporated, was 205, 
while in 1870 it was only 250, and about the same in 1880. Mt. Moriah, the 
highest of several peaks, lies in the southern part of the town, and is much 
visited by tourists. The view from the summit is varied and extensive. To 
the eastward can be seen Umbagog lake, with many of the highest summits in 
Maine. To the south-east, Portland and the ocean can be plainly discerned 
on a clear day; while to the south lie Pleasant mountain and Lake Winni- 
piseogee. The White mountains shut out the view to the west. ‘This moun- 
tain,” says an early writer, “was so named by one of the early settlers of the 
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region, because its shape or position coincided with some conception he had 
formed of its scriptural namesake.” 

The first permanent settlers were Hope Austin, Daniel and Benjamin, 
Ingalls, who moved here in 1771. The next year Thomas Wheeler, Nathaniel 
Porter, and Peter Poor, came here, and were afterward killed by the Indians. 
In 1781 came Moses Messer, Capt. Jonathan Rindge, and Jonathan and Sim- 
eon Evans. Capt. Rindge is well remembered by the old residents in town as 
one of the most respected of the early settlers. 

The early history is filled with incidents of toil and hardships which the 
pioneers were forced to undergo. Mr. Hope Austin, with his family, consisting 
of a wife and three children, moved into town the 1st day of April, 1711, ata 
time when the ground was covered with five feet of snow. Ali the way from 
Bethel, a distance of twelve miles, they walked, Mr. Austin and two hired men 
drawing the furniture on hand-sleds, while Mrs. Austin carried her youngest 
child, an infant of nine months, in her arms, with Judith, aged six, and James, 
aged four, trudging by her side. When they arrived at their new home they 
found simply the walls of a log cabin, without roof or floor. To shelter them 
from the rains and snows they cut poles and laid across the walls. On these 
they laid shingles, covering a space only large enough for a bed. In this they 
lived until the next June. At the time of the Indian massacre in August,— 
spoken of in Segar’s narrative,—they fled to Fryeburg, where they remained 
until the next March. 

Daniel, or, as he was better known, Deacon Ingalls was well known and 
highly esteemed throughout the mountain region for his piety and benevolence, 
and his death was received by all with sadness. A man at Conway, who liked 
to annoy the Deacon with profanity and infidel cavils, said, when he heard of 
his death: ‘* How straight Deacon Ingalls went up to Heaven when he died !” 
and, pointing upward with his extended finger, he continued, “no eagle ever 
went up straighter into the sky than he did when he drew his last breath.” 

His two sons, Moses and Robert, settled in Shelburne. ‘They were both 
distinguished as being kind-hearted men, and a valuable addition to the young 
colony. Moses was brave and daring and a keen lover of hunting. Many 
reminiscences of him are current among the old residents, of which we will 
give our readers two. One Sunday he, with several companions, started down 
the Androscoggin on a moose hunt. They soon discovered one in the river, 
eating water grass. Moses fired, but it escaped, as they supposed, uninjured. 
On his return home his father asking him where he had been, he replied that 
he had been out hunting, seen a moose, and fired at it, but did not get it. To 
this his father said: ‘“ No, Moses, that was the devil you shot at instead of a 
moose. How dare you break the Sabbath?” A few days after this he dis- 
covered the moose dead, near where he fired at it the previous Sunday. Re- 
turning home, he said: “ Father, the devil is dead!” ‘ What did you say? 
Why, Moses! what do you mean?” “Mean? Why! I mean as I said.” 
replied “the devil is dead. You said the creature I shot at last Sunday 
was the devil, and, if so, he is dead, because I have just found the one I 
know I shot at, and he is dead enough.” For a long time it was reported 
‘that Moses shot the devil."". Near the center of the town is a steep ledge 
known as Moses’ rock, named in honor of him. It is about sixty feet high 
ind ninety long, rising at an angle of fifty degrees. It is said that during the 
early survey of the town, the best lot of land was offered to the one who would 
climb this rock. Accordingly, Moses stripped off his boots, and performed 
the daring act, running up the steep side like a cat. 

Robert Fletcher Ingalls was undoubtedly the first temperance reformer in 
New Hampshire. He formed a band known as the “ Cold Water Army,” 
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embracing the youth of both sexes, and worked for the cause until the day of 
his death. On the 4th day of July before he died, he took part in the exer- 
cises, delivering an address which is remembered to this day. 

After the unsuccessful attempt against Quebec, in which the gallant and 
lamented Montgomery lost his life, many of the American soldiers deserted, 
and endeavored to find their way home through the forests of Canada. Twelve 
of these soldiers succeeded in finding their way to Shelburne late in the fall of 
1776, where they were discovered by a negro in the employ of Capt. Rindge, 
nearly exhausted. After becoming recruited they gave an account of their 
sufferings from the time they left Quebec. ‘They followed the Chaudiere river 
for a long distance, crossed the highlands, and came to the Magalloway river, 
down which they passed to its confluence with Clear Stream, at Errol. Here 
theg left one of their number—named Hall—too weak to proceed farther. 
Capt. Rindge and Moses Ingalls immediately started in quest of him, and, 
after a long search he was found lying across his gun, near where his comrades 
left him. He had dragged himself to the bank to drink, and, his head hang- 
ing over a little descent, he was unable to raise it from weakness, and so 
drowned. ‘They buried him on the bank, and, as a memorial, changed the 
river’s name from Ciear to Hall’s Stream. 


JOHN ALLD DANA, M. D. 


FS igre A. Dana, son of Rev. Simeon Dana, of New Hampton, N. H., was 
born in New Hampton, May 3, 1813, and was of the sixth generation in 
in direct descent from Richard Dana, who came from England to Cambridge, 
Mass., in the year 1640, and who was the ancestor of all the Danas in the 
country. His mother was Jane Bean, cousin of the Hon. Benning M. Bean, 
her family being among the pioneers of the State. 

John Alld was the eldest of ten children. His preparatory education was 
obtained at New Hampton Literary Institute, which he entered at the age of 
nine years, walking daily to and fro a distance of three miles. In codperation 
with Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago, and others, he was one of the 
founders of the “ Social Fraternity’ of the above institution. 

He commenced the study of medicine with his father, who was a practicing 
physfcian ; entered the medical department of Dartmouth College ; and grad- 
uated in the class of 1834. He settled and commenced practice in the 
village of New Hampton ; but a growing desire for more light on his chosen 
work led him to Philadelphia, where, during the winter of 1840-41, in com- 
pany with his brother, Dr. Simeon Dana, afterward of Manchester, N. H., he 
attended the lectures of “The Jefferson Med. College.” 

In 1843 he removed to Holderness;—now Ashland,—where the remainder 
of his life was spent. 

In 1860 he was delegate to the National American Convention, and favored 
the nomination of John C. Fremont for President; im the years 1867 and 
1868 he represented his town in the legislature, and was one of the originators 
of the movement for the establishment of the new town of Ashland. 

Dr. Dana ever exhibited a lively interest in the cause of education, and was 
for many consecutive years the superintending school committee. He was 
also one of the original members of the N. H. State Musical Association, and 
for the first thirteen years aiicnded the annual conventions, being present at 
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the nineteenth, held at Concord, only three weeks prior to his death, and 
manifested there an unabated interest in music, which had ever been strongly 
characteristic of him. 

In early life he was a member of the Free Baptist Church in New Hampton 
—of which his father, Rev. Simeon Dana, was the organizer and life-long 
pastor—and always remained a warm friend and liberal supporter of that 
denomination. 

No Swiss mountaineer loves the Alps better than did he the granite hills of 
his native State. While his enthusiasm was both delightful and inspiriting, 
when guiding friends over them, and discoursing of their grandeur and sublim- 
ity. A close observer of nature in all her various aspects, well versed in wood 
lore, studied in the qualities and habits of our native wild flowers, while his 
remarkable love of the beautiful was shown in his care of his flower garden, 
“where he walked, and talked in the kindliest way, culling the choicest 
blossoms, while the sunset of crimson and gold bathed the garden in a mellow 
light, and I walked on air.” 

During his active professional life, Dr. Dana was a member of the N. H. 
State Medical Society, and held many offices within its gift, being eminent asa 
physician and surgeon. His diagnosis and treatment were exceptionally 
correct and successful. In surgery he was caol, bold, and rapid, a most skil- 
ful operator in the use of the knife. 

In a varied practice of forty-eight years, performing many new, delicate, and 
difficult operations, blame never attached to him. 

In his family relations he was loving and tender, a genial, social companion, 
a faithful and true friend, enjoying a large circle of warm friends throughout 
the entire State. 

A man of more than medium height, of powerful physique, an intellectual, 
handsome face, expressive of friendship, cordiality, and sympathy, which made 
him a welcome visitor to the lonely homes where he carried help and comfort 
to many hard and sore-tried lives. Dr. J. A. Dana was the father of four chil- 
dren: a son Rodney Curtis, who died at the age of two years; Frank Vauder- 
lyn, a druggist for many years at Lynn, Mass., afterward at Ashland, a member 
of the N. H. Pharmaceutical Association, and who died in 1879, aged forty- 
two years; Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard and Miss Jeanie P. Dana, both of 
Boston. His widow and two daughters stil! survive. 

He died at his home in Ashland, N. H., February 14, 1882, of faralysis, 
after a brief illness of five days, sincerely lamented by friends and acquaint- 
ances, while the community in which his life labor has been spent mourn his 
loss, and will long esteem his memory. 


NORTHERN COOS. 


HE wild and beautiful scenery of the northern section of our State, should 

be visited to be fully appreciated. The inhabitants of that favored region 
realize the beauties which surround them as they gaze daily upon its magnifi- 
cent prospects ; the favored few who have been drawn thither by the promise 
of rest and quiet which its seclusion offers, return yearly to enjoy those boons, 
to recuperate and to have spread before them the most varied scenery of New 
England. The sportsmen with rod or gun will not give away to their best 
friends the information which will lead said friends to find the brooks and 
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streams alive with trout, the ponds and lakes well stocked with land-locked 

salmon, or the long stretches of forest where sport the partridge, deer, moose, 

caribou, and bear. Why should they render popular the locality which offers 

fair sport until the inroad of others mars it ? 

The gateway to this section is North Stratford, a station on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on the banks of the Connecticut river. Here a six-horse Concord 
coach awaits the arrival of the north bound train, and soon after dashes gaily 
away up the valley for a journey of a dozen miles or more to the favored village 
of Colebrook. Lofty hills hem in the valley on either side and sentinel moun- 
tains guard its approaches. ‘The wide intervale through which the river flows 
is highly cultivated, and dotted by farm houses. There are two hotels at 
Colebrook, at either of which the traveler will be welcomed, the FVarsons 
House, E. F. Bailey, proprietor, and the Monadnock House. T. G. Rowan, 
proprietor. From either of these hostelries, as a base, one can visit the attrac 
tions of the neighborhood provided with a good team, a rod, a gun, and if 
necessary, a guide. Colebrook is the business centre of this section. It is a 
thriving village situated in the midst of fertile fields and overlooked by Monad 
nock mountain over in Vermont, and high hills on the New Hampshire side 

A ride of ten miles brings one to the famed Dixville Notch. Its beauties 
and attractions are well described in “ Eastman’s White Mountain Guide” : 

“The last two miles of the ride wind through the grandest forest one will find 
in his mountain travels. Every variety of tree is represented along the way, 
and generally of much larger growths than are met before. A person will be- 
gin to doubt whether there is any mountain magnificence near, so closely is the 
road shut in by the forest. Suddenly the heavy walls of the Dixville range be 
gin to show themselves ahead. And while one is admiring their dark and 
grave sides of shadowed foliage, wondering where the pass he is in search of 
can open, a turn of the road to the right brings the wagon in front of the bare 
and savage jaws of the Notch, at its western entrance. 

“The first view of it is very inpressive. It opens like a Titanic gateway to 
some region of vast and mysterious desolation. The pass is much narrower 
than either of the more famous ones in the White Mountains, and, through its 
whole extent of a mile and a quarter, has more the character of a Notch. 
One can not but feel that the mountain was rent apart by some volcanic con- 
vulsion, and the two sides left to tell the story by their correspondence and the 
naked deeariness of the pillars of rotting rock that face each other. So nar- 
row is the ravine (it can hardly be called a pass), that a rough and precarious 
roadway for a single carriage could only be constructed by building up against 
the mountain’s side a substructure of rude masonry, while the walls slope up- 
ward so sharply on either hand that a considerable outlay is demanded of the 
state every year to clear it of the stones and earth which the frosts and rain 
roll into it every winter and spring. 

“No description can impart an adequate conception of the mournful grandeur 
of the decaying cliffs of mica slate which overhang the way. They shoot up 
in most singular and fantastic shapes, and vary in height from four hundred to 
eight hundred feet. A few centuries ago the pass must have been very wild, 
but the pinnacles of rock, which give the scenery such an Alpine character, 
are rapidly crumbling away. Some have decayed to half their original height ; 
and the side walls of the Notch are strewn with dedris, which the ice and 
storms have pried and gnawed from the decrepit cliffs. The whole aspect is 
one of ruin and wreck. The creative forces seem to have retreated from the 
spot, and abandoned it to the sport of the destructive elements. One might 
entertain the thought that some awful crime had been committed there, for 
which the region was blasted by a lasting curse. The only life in the Notch 
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belongs to the raspberry vines. It seems to be the paradise of this delicious 
fruit. 

“One should climb the highest pinnacle, called Table Rock, which juts out 
from the southerly wall of the pass, and stands about eight hundred feet above 
the road. It is no easy task to keep the footing in the steep ascent over the 
loose and treacherous ruins of slate that strew the way. Hands and feet are 
necessary. ‘Table Rock is a narrow, projecting ledge, only some six or eight 
feet wide at the summit, and about a hundred and fifty feet long, rising in an 
almost unbroken precipice on each side for several hundred feet. The decent 
is even more arduous than the ascent. It will be found, however, that the view 
from the summit repays the toil of the scramble. It is no small trial for weak 
nerves to walk out upon the side of the Notch upon this cliff, not more than 
six feet wide and eight hundred feet sheer down. No part of the ride up Mt. 
Washington makes the head swim so giddily. From it one can easily see into 
Maine, Vermont, and Canada. Only a few miles east lies Lake Umbagog, 
where the moose congregate in the evening to stand up to their necks in water 
and ‘ fight flies,’ as the guides express it. About ten miles north is lake Con- 
necticut, a beautiful sheet of water, mother of the noble river which is the pride 
of New England. A tourist might spend a few days very profitably in explor- 
ing the novelties of the districts that lie around the Notch. On the face of 
this cliff, seen from below, some locate the usual Profile, without which a moun- 
tain pass is regarded as incomplete. 

“ After about an hour’s stay upon the pinnacle, one should decend and ride 
through the pass to a flume just before the eastern gateway is reached. Nearly 
opposite the entrance to the flume will be found a remarkably cold spring. 
On the opposite side of the road, in the woods, just beyond the Notch, there is 
a series of beautiful cascades, extending nearly a mile, surpassed in beauty and 
volume by none in the whole White Mountain region. There is no path to 
these, and it will be found a difficult task to reach them. 

“lhe grand distinctive features of Dixville Notch are desolation and decay. 
How charming, then, the surprise, in passing through the Notch eastward, to 
ride out from its spiky teeth of slate into a most lovely plain, called ‘The 
Clear Stream Meadows,’ embosomed in mountains, luxuriantly wooded to the 
crown. It is something like descending from the desolation of the Alps into 
the foliage and beauty of Italy. ‘The only house near was accidentally burned 
a few years since. The graves of the earliest settler and his wife are there, 
fenced off rudely, and overgrown with the tall weeds which nature wears for 
them. How many of the great and wealthy of our land will find such a cem- 
etery? A mountain range for a monument; a luxuriant valley for a grave ; 
such silence to sleep in as no Mt. Auburn can assure, and their story told to 
visitants, from far-off portions of the land ! 

“ Returning through the whdle length of the Notch, Colebrook is reached 
again by supper-time.”’ 

At the western gateway is situated the Dix House, a new, clean, com- 
fortable, well furnished and well kept hotel, of which George Parsons is pro- 
prietor. 

Following up the Connecticut river, one arrives after a drive of twenty-five 
miles, at the Lake House, on the borders of Connecticut Lake. Nor yet has 
he left civilization behind him. All through Stewartstown, Clarksville and 
Pittsburg, the valleys and hillsides are settled and cultivated, and large herds 
of cattle and sheep find excellent pasturage. 

Connecticut Lake is a surprise to the traveler. It forms the out-post of 
pioneer settlements, for along its northern side a few farms nestle, while all the 
land beyond is covered by the primeval forest. ‘The surface of the lake is one 
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thousand six hundred and twenty feet above the ocean. It is nearly five miles 
long and three miles wide, and the scenery on every side is grand and im- 
pressive. Capt. C. O. Reed has built and navigates a steam boat upon its 
waters for the accommodation of visitors. 

The Lak: House, H. M. and H. W. Smith, proprietors, is one of the best 
kept houses in the State, and under their efficient management has become a 
very desirable summer resort. Parties who have visited the lake for a stay of 
a few days have stopped weeks ; the ladies finding a restful quiet retreat amidst 
beautiful scenes, while the men have found inexhaustible sport on the brooks 
and streams which flow in the neighborhood and in the shades of the old forest 
on the mountain and lake sides. 

The Connecticut Lumber Company own some one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand acres of wood land in the vicinity. Through the winter they employ 
from eight hundred to one thousand men in the woods, run down in the spring 
from forty-five to sixty million feet of timber, giving employment to a large pro- 
portion of their winter force as river drivers. ‘There is a camp at the second 
lake for the benefit of visiting sportsmen, under the management of the pro- 
prietors of the Lake House. 


From David Blanchard, of Pittsburg, we receive the following sketch : 

“The town of Pittsburg, N. H., which prior to its incorporation, in 1843, 
was known as the Indian Stream Territory, forms the extreme northern portion 
of the state, lying north of the 45th parallel of north latitude, and is a portion 
of the tract claimed respectively by the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States ; the question of jurisdiction beifag settled by the Webster and 
Ashburton treaty, in 1842. 

“It is bounded westerly and northerly by the Province of (uebec, easterly 
by Maine, and southerly by Gilmanton and Atkinson Academy grants, the Con- 
necticut river and the parallel of 45° north, which, westerly of the river, sepa- 
rates it from Canaan, Vt. 

“It is in its greatest extent, east and west, about twenty-five miles long ; 
north and south, about fitteen miles wide ; having an area of about three hun- 
dred square miles ; its boundary on the north following the irregular course ot 
the highlands or water-shed between the waters of the Connecticut and the 
Androscoggin on the south and the St. Lawrence on the north. 

“ About the year 1790, some twelve or fifteen hardy pioneers from Grafton 
County, attracted by the marvellous stories told by two explorers who had fol- 
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lowed the course of the river through to Canada, of the wonderful fertility of 
the soil in the valley of the upper Connecticut, made their way through the 
forests and commenced a settlement on the river and in the valley of the 
Indian Stream. They were mostly driven away by hostile bands of Indians 
during the war of 1812. 

“Some of these returned after the close of the war, bringing others with 
them, and in 1820 there were probably about forty families settled along the 
north bank of the river, the settlement extending about eight miles north and 
east from the mouth of Indian Stream. 

“In 1820-22 surveys were made along the Connecticut and some 10,000 
acres of land marked out in lots of one and two hundred acres each, by 
Moses Davis and Jonathan Eastman, for an association of proprietors who 
claimed to derive their title to these lands by deed from one Philip, a chief of 
the St. Francis tribe of Indians. (See house journals, N. H. Legislature, No- 
vember session, 1824, now in state library.) 

“These lands were offered to settlers by the proprietors, in alternate lots, on 
condition of making stipulated improvements thereon within a given period, 
working on roads, etc., or in other words doing settlers’ duty, as it was termed. 

“In 1824, at the June session of the New Hampshire Legislature, the atten- 
tion of the state government was called to the encroachments of these settlers 
on lands north of the parallel of 45° north latitude, which it claimed as part of 
its public domain, and a committee was accordingly appointed to proceed to 
the territory, make the necessary investigations and report the fact at the No- 
vember session. The committee reported some fifty-eight settlers on the 
lands. 

“The state repudiated the Indian or Proprietary title, but in view of the 
hardships endured by these pioneers, and their having entered upon their lands 
in good faith, quieted them in their title to the lands in their possession, to the 
amount of two hundred acres each, excepting Jeremiah Tabor, who was quieted 
in the amount of five hundred acres and Nathaniel Perkins in the amount of 
seven hundred acres. (See journal before referred to.) 

* Among the early settlers, 1816-1824, in this town I would mention Nath- 

aniel Perkins from New Hampton, N. H., John Haynes from Lisbon, Richard I. 
Blanchard from Haverhill, N. H., Ebenezer Fletcher from Charlestown (No. 4), 
father of Hiram Adams Fletcher, for a long period a prominent member of the 
Coos bar, and who died at Lancaster in 1880, aged seventy-four years. Also 
Kimball B. Fletcher, now a prominent citizen of Lancaster. Mr. Fletcher 
brought considerable money with him from Charlestown ; erected a large saw 
and grist mill ; in 1826 a large barn, and cleared up an extensive farm, and 
finally moved to Colebrook, where he died about 1860. Also Gen. Moody 
sedel, father of Hon. Hazen Bedel, of Colebrook, N. H., and Gen. John 
Bedel whose portrait and biographical sketch appeared in a recent number of 
the Granir—E MONTHLY, was among the early settlers here, removing from 
Haverhill, N. H., here with his family in 1816. Gen. Bedel rendered very effi- 
cient service in the war of 1812, commanding a regiment at Ticonderoga and 
at Lundy’s Lane. 

*‘ But little attention was paid by the state to this section for some twelve 
years subsequent to this period. ‘The citizens in the mean time having for their 
mutual protection formed a government of their own, very democratic in form, 
having a written constitution and code of laws ; the supreme power vested in 
a council of five, annually chosen ; a judiciary system for the collection of debts 
and the prevention and punishment of crime ; a military company duly organ- 
ized and equipped—probably more as a police force than for offensive or de- 
fensive purposes. 
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“This government continued till 1836, when the governments of Lower 
Canada and of New Hampshire, each endeavored to exercise jurisdiction over 
the territory, resulting in the arrest and carrying off across the border, by an 
armed force of twelve men, from Canada, Richard I. Blanchard, a deputy sheriff, 
for the discharge of his duty as such under the laws of New Hampshire, and his 
rescue, on Canadian soil on the same day by a party of mounted men, some 
sixty in number, from the adjoining towns in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Two of the Canadian party were severely wounded in the melee—one by a 
pistol shot in the groin, the other by a sabre cut in the head. 

“This was immediately followed by what is known as the Indian Stream war. 
The sth company infantry, 24th regiment New Hampshire militia, under the 
old military organization, under command of Capt. James Mooney, was called 
out by Adjt.-Gen. Low and stationed at Fletcher’s mills, to protect the inhab- 
itants against the encroachments of the Canadian authorities. The whole 
difficulty was happily terminated by the treaty before referred to. 

“From its incorporation in 1843, to 1860, the increase in population was 
only about fifty. At the commencement of the Rebellion, the town contained 
four hundred and fifty inhabitants,—yet this small number furnished seventy 
men to aid our country in the hour of its peril, being largely represented in the 
2d and 13th New Hampshire regiments. Amos and Simon Merrill were the 
first to enlist at the first call for three months and reénlisted before the expira- 
tion of their term, for three years, or during the war. The former was shot 
dead on the field at the first battle of Bull Run. The last mentioned, after 
having been engaged in thirteen regular battles, lost a leg at Gettysburg, and is 
now doing good manual labor in clearing up a new farm in this town. A fear- 
ful fatality seemed to decimate the ranks of our Pittsburg soldiers,—shown by 
desolate homes and the mutilated and scarred veterans who returned. 

“From the close of the late war to the present time, Pittsburg has slowly 
but steadily gained in population and material prosperity. It has now a popu- 
lation of 618, with 160 voters, and a taxable valuation of $450,c00. 

“It contains two stores, one church (Methodist), two hotels, two postoffices, 
three saw mills, two grist mills, and is the center of an extensive and prosper- 
ous lumbering operation, carried on by the Connecticut River Lumber Com- 
pany, having its principal office at Hartford, Conn., Hon. Asa Smith, president 
and manager. 

“This lumber company has already expended about $80,000 in this town 
on the river and streams. to facilitate the driving of logs. 

“The company employs from 500 to 700 men, about nine months in the 
year, and one hundred horses, in cutting and driving logs, mostly spruce, down 
the Connecticut to their mills at North Hampton, Holyoke, and Hartford, 
Conn.,and manufacture 40,000,000 feet per annum. 

“Their supplies, amounting to 250 tons per annum, are drawn by teams from 
North Stratford station, on the Grand Trunk Railway, to Connecticut lake, a 
distance of thirty-eight miles. 

“ This company has 98,000 acres of timber lands in Pittsburg, and 10,000 
acres in the Connecticut valley below. 

“The McIndoes lumber company, George VanDyke manager, owns 10,000 
acres of land, now manufacturing 12,000,000 feet per annum. 

“The soil of Pittsburg is particularly adapted to grazing purposes, being of 
slate formation. Very little granite is found here. 

“ Excellent meadows are found in the valleys of Hall and Indian streams 
and on the main Connecticut river. Back from the river and streams the sur- 
face of the country is broken and uneven—the lateral spurs of the White 
Mountain range extending across the country to a considerable extent in the 
lake region. 
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“ There are, however, within the limits of the town, probably 40,000 acres of 
land, covered with a dense primitive growth of hard woods, such as yellow 
birch, rock maple, beech, brown ash, and elm, somewhat mixed with soft or 
evergreen, such as balsam fir, spruce, and cedar. These tracts, when cut for 
fuel, will average sixty cords per acre. These hard wood tracts are well 
adapted to agricultural purposes, and with proper railway facilities to utilize the 
products of the forests, now of but little worth, would be very valuable. 

‘The yellow birch would be manufactured into floorings, the balsam fir 
makes the best of paper pulp ; fine finishing boards from the brown ash ; last 
blocks from the rock maple ; the remaining timber, not adapted to other pur- 
poses, could be burned for charcoal, for which there is a largely increasing de- 
mand. 

“These lands, when cle ared, are capable of producing excellent first crops, 
averaging twenty bushels of an at per acre, twenty of rye, fifty of oats, thirty 
of India wheat, twenty-five of barley, two hundred bushels of potatoes. and 
will yield one and a half tons of English hay per acre for from five to ten years, 
and then afford excellent pasturage. 

“Gold has been found in small quantities in the valley of the Indian stream, 
and there is considerable evidence of quite extensive mining operations having 
been carried on in this locality, some twenty years since, such as excavations 
in the banks of the stream, old sluice boxes scattered around, and inscriptions 
on trees. 

“‘ Professor Huntington, connected with the state geological survey, in his 
preliminary report, mentions finding gold here, and expresses the opinion that 
the ‘ evidence of its existence in this locality and farther east, in considerable 
quantities is such as to warrant the owners of the land in expending such sums 
of money as may be necessary to determine the facts in relation thereto.’ 

“In the western portion of the town, between Hail and Indian streams, 
is an extensive slate quarry, covering an area of about eighteen square miles, 
and pronounced by persons claiming to be competent judges, to be of excel- 
lent qnality for roofing purposes. Should such prove to be the fact, it only 
needs suitable facilities for transportation to become very valuable. 

“The want of a railway is the great hinderance to the development of the 
resources of Pittsburg. ‘The Boston, Concord and Montreal railroad company 
has long held a charter for the extension of their road from Groveton Junction, 
to the Connecticut lake or the Canadian boundary beyond. This charter has 
been twice renewed, but, excepting a preliminary survey of a portion of the 
route, nothing has been done toward the extension. 

“A very practicable route exists along the valley of the Connecticut, by the 
upper lakes, thence across the boundary connecting with the International Rail- 
way, at Scottstown station, distant nineteen miles from the head waters of the 
Connecticut. 

“This extension when completed would have the carrying trade of a country 
containing an area of 2400 square miles, including the thriving agricultural 
towns of Columbia, Colebrook, Stewartstown, Clarksville, and Pittsburg, in New 
Hampshire, Canaan, Lemington, and Bloomfield, in Vermont, and Hereford in 
Quebec. 

“In view of these facts it would seem clear that the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal corporation would materially promote its own interest and of this 
section of the country, by an early extension of its road. 

“ As a place of summer resort for tourists, Pittsburg possesses many attrac- 
tions hitherto but little known. 

“Connecticut lake, Lake Carmel, Lake St. Sophia, Roger’s pond, Round 
pond, and several smaller ponds, lay wholly within its limits. Hall’s stream, 
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Indian stream, Perry stream, and Great brook, flowing into the Connecticut 
from the north. The Diamond stream, in the eastern part of the town, a trib- 
utary of the Androscoggin, is also included. 

“These waters are of easy access, have abundance of trout, and togue or 
lunge in the two larger lakes. Moose are occasionally found in its forests, 
though becoming somewhat rare. Deer and caribou are quite plenty, while 
partridges and water-fowl are abundant in their season. Having an elevation 
of 1620 feet, at Connecticut lake, pure air, excellent spring water, varied 
woodland and mountain scenery are its attractions. 

“This country has only to be more generally known to become quite popular 
as a place of summer resort.” 


LETTER FROM HON. LEVI WOODBURY TO EX-GOl. 
WILLAM PLUMER. 


WasHINGTON City, March 20, 1826. 

Dear Sir :— 

I think with you as to the candidates for Governour in New 
Hampshire. I regret extremely that your son could not find it expedient to 
accept the office of Judge of Probate. 

In respect to the Panama mission my opinion differs somewhat from yours. 
The delay has been inevitable, considering the manner in which the informa- 
tion was communicated to us by piece meal and the magnitude of the question. 
I have opposed it in every step on the belief that it was a dangerous and 
useless departure from the ancient and settled policy of our government in re- 
spect to foreign nations. But as ere this you will have seen the result on the 
nominations, and will ere long see the reasons of those opposed to the mission 
in print, I shall not enter into them at this time. You have seen so much of 
public life as to know that men can honestly differ on public measures without 
deserving to be branded as factious or hostile to this or that man who may 
think differently. 

So far as regards Mr. Adams personally and his administration I have, by 
deeds as well as words, manifested my predilection, and shall continue to pre- 
fer him to any other candidate as long as I think his measures in the main 
accord with the Republican principles I profess and with the true interests of 
this country. But I shall support neither him, nor Mr. Calhoun, nor any other 
man beyond that, or on any different principle. When the proper time arrives 
to judge of men as well as measures in respect to the next Presidency I shall 
still continue my support to Mr. Adams, if taking a retrospect of all his promi- 
nent measures I find them more in conformity to my own than what I could 
rationally anticipate from any other candidate. If I find them less so—of 
course I shall not support him. 

The Judiciary Bill, about which you enquire, has not yet passed, nor have 
the receipts and expenditures yet been laid on our table this session. But 
whenever they are, shall be forwarded to you. Excuse my haste, dear Sir, and 
believe me, Most sincerely yours, 

LEVI WOODBURY. 
Hon. WILLIAM PLUMER. 
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OLD BARNSTEAD. 


LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


We talk of buried cities found beneath Italian skies, 

Wuere homes and streets, hidden for years, from out their ashes rise; 
The pleasant thrills that move us, as their relics gather fast, 

‘Tell of a strong, magnetic link binding us to the past. 


We need not cross the ocean, friends, nor wander up nor down— 
We, who have come to middle life—to find a buried town. 
The world is full of them, to-day; not quite so famed, we_know, 
Nor covered by Vesuvian fires, s0 many years ago. 3 


* Tis but the dust that Father ‘Time lets fall in his swift flight— 

A golden dust—yet holding close its visions from our sight: 

The play grounds of our childhood! Oh, the homes of eariiest days! 
We never more inay find them, once we leave their mystic ways. 


We visit scenes we call the same. and some old trails we find; 
But there’s a marked ehange over all, that cannot be detined. 
It gathers deeper, year by year, till each return gives pain, 
And memory alone can give the old haunts back again. 


And so there’s much of sadness in our gathering to-day ;— 

For us who went out gay and young, and come back staid and grey ;— 
And, while this modern Barnstead has its own fair claims, in sooth, 
Forgive us if we cherish best the old town of our youth. 


Old Barnstead! Ah. how vast it was! It almost filled the world! 
Not quite.—for was n’t ‘Tuttle's stage, in all its grandeur, whirled, 
Once every week, straight through the town and off beyond the hills, 
Where Dover lay,—a strip of land, with a few noisy mils? 


That stage! No palace car we ‘ve seen was haif so rich and gay! 

It had red curtains, you could see more than a mile away. 

And, when close by Lock’s Corner school, at Nutter’s store, it paused, 
What a wild stir of wonderment in our young breasts it caused! 


We turned, and stretched our necks, to peer through windows small and high, 
‘To catch each crimson flutter in the dust clouds rolling by. 

And then the school droned slowly on, while fat old bumble-bees 

Looked in on us with husky boom, then whisked off toward the trees. 


We followed them with longing eyes, and thought how cool and dense 
‘The shadows lay upon the grass, beyond the pasture fence ; 

And wondered if the worm we saw at recess, on the ledge, 

Had finished up his jerky job of inching off its edge. 


We heard a chipmunk scold and fret, and knew the very stump 
Where he was sitting, tail erect, the frisky, saucy hump! 

An August-bug, with long.drawn whir-r, went slowly sailing by, 
And happy swallows ski.umed and wheeled between us and the sky. 
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And then our eyes went slowly o’er the objects in the room: 
The pile of hemlock, by the door, all ready for a broom; 

The oak-leaf festoons on the wall; the long seats, row by row: 
The water-puil, on the front bench, with dusty pools below ; 


The battered old tin dipper, with its rusty base and brim ;— 

And here we made a pilgrimage in sudden thirsty whim. 

Then o’er the teacher's desk we looked, with eager. searching face, 
Hoping, amid the knots and stains, a new scene we might trace. 


The rusty old box-stove was gay with fragrant tufts of fern, 
And all the rambling funnel, in its every crook and turn, 
Was misty with asparagus, where flies in buzzy glee 

Swung up and down, so free and glad, it made us wild to see. 


Oh, how the time dragged! Are these months so long as first school days? 
They are the darkest points I see, way back there in the haze. 

Ah, now, when every passing hour is full to overflow, 

The thinking on those taskless times is the best rest we know! 


No freed, wild creature from the wood e’er sped to its abode 

More giadly than we bounded home through that long, winding road, 
With dinner-pails that swung and flashed at every joyous turn, 

And gleaning lessons all the way that were not hard to learn. 


Our father’s fifty-acre farm! How full of nooks ‘t was stored! 

Oh! it seemed larger than this town, with regions unexplored. 

We never saw such bees and birds as joined us at our play, 

Nor tields so full of sweet wild flowers. You call them weeds to-day. 


No modern mower e’er was seen through those fair fields to pass, 
Searing the merry bobolinks from homes deep in the grass ; 
Nor one of all the clanking things that these new farms infest 
Went clattering across those vales, like demons of unrest. 


A slender pathway, like a thread, now hidden, and now seen, 
Ran through the lines of rustling corn and off across the green, 
With mazy curves and wayside charms our young feet to beguile, 
Till, at the wali, another path met it beyond the stile. 


What pleasant people came and went through those remembered ways! 
There was no dearth of uncles, aunts, or cousins, in those days. 

And Oh, the dear old grand-parents, with hearts so warm and true! 
So mindful of each childish want in all our noisy crew! 


In that old town all things were bright within its ample lines. 

No bugs were on the roses then. no blight upon the vines. 

And did n't berries ripen sweet through nine months of the year? 
Then, Oh, the jolly harvest time, with all its added cheer! 


There were no empty houses then. beside the roads to rise, 
Mocking us with the ghostliness of their dull, vacant eves: 

Nor were there strange new faces glancing from familiar nooks, 
Without a hint of love fur us in their cold, curious looks. 


There were no grave-yards in that town of which we were aware, 
Only a few old, mossy graves that always had been there, 

With quaint, dark stones telling us when the sleepers went away. 
Not one of these cold marble slabs that chill our hearts to-day. 
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Barnstead! 


Her fields are rich and green, her meadows fair to see: 


Her pasture lands are dotted o’er with cattle, roving free; 
Her forests spread their shadows broad in many a sylvan place; 
Her hills trail low against the sky in curving lines of grace. 


On her fair ponds the lilies lie in all their wealth of bloom, 

While trom their banks rings out the clear, wild laughter of the loon; 
Her streamlets glide down grassy slopes with merry song and flash ; 
Her waterfalls leap from her heights with frantic plunge and dash. 


And though her sons and daughters roam through all the big, round earth. 
A goodly company still fills the home that gave them birth. 

And younger ones are coming up to join the thinning band, 

While peace and plenty, side by side, make glad the pleasant land. 


Then here ’s a cheer for Barnstead town, just as she stands to-day ; 

And here ‘s one for her girls and boys. who ‘ve never strayed away ; 
Another for the distant ones, who hold her memory dear ; 

And one more for the wanderers, who ‘ve once more gathered here. 


But when I speak of that old town that has so long been dead, 
I feel like standing silently. with bowed, uncovered head, 


LOG-BOOK OF 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


SATURDAY, Feb. 20, 1779. The fore 
and middle part of this day thick foggy 
weather with light winds from S. W.: 
latter part the wind at west to N. W. by 
W.. and clear. Loosed our sails to air. 
Exercised the people in reefing and hand- 
ing them. At noon the Captain and 
Pilot came on board in the cutter. De- 
livered the sailmaker one bundle sewing 
twine. Made nippers. 

SUNDAY, Feb. 21, 1779. The first part 
strong gales from N. W. by W. and 
clear at le. mM. Unmoored and hoisted 
in the cutter and jolly-boat. Set up our 
fore and main-top-mast shrouds and 
back-stays. The middle light fluttering 
airs and variable. Shortened in to one 
third of a cable. The latter part hazy 
and calm. At 9 A. M. moored with both 
bowers. Broached a barrel of beef. 
Received on board four hogsheads of 
writer, from Great Island. Hoisted out 
eutter and jolly-boat. Delivered John 
Bettenham four yards tricklingburg per 
order. 

MonpaAy, Feb. 22. 1779. First part of 
this twenty-four hours southerly winds 
and rain. Got down the top gallant 
yards, the wind blowing very hard at 
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the same time. At two p. M. the wind 
westerns. Loosed try-sails and shook 
the reefs out. Reefed them again and 
handed them. The wind still westerns. 
Got top gallant mast on end. Em- 
ployed about sundry small jobs. Hard 
gales from W. N. W. A prize brig 
parted from her anchor and drove on 
shore. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 23, 1779. 
erly gales and clear. Up top gallant 
yards. Employed exercising the people 
with cannon and small arms.  Sailed 
hence, two brigs and the privateer 
Pallas. Broached a barrel of beef and a 
hogshead of water. Exercised the peo- 
ple aloft. Sent our stream ancher and 
hawser on board the prize to assist in 
getting her off. The boat returned with 
unchor and hawser but could not get 
her off. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 24.1779. Pleasant 
weather and fair. The wind N. W. at 
7a.M. Unmoored at 9. The captain 
came on board with the pilot. Hoisted 
in the jolly-boat. At one half past ten, 
weighed and came to sail with a pleas- 
ant breeze at N. W. Set the studding 
sails alow and aloft. At noon Star Is- 


Fresh west- 
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land bore N. E. by E. Cape AnnS. 4 E. 
distant six leagues. 

THURSDAY. Feb. 25, 1779. Gentle 
breezes at North West and pleasant 
weather. All sails set. At 3 Pp. M. 
breeze freshened. took in our studding 
sails. At sun's setting, Cape Ann bore 
N.E. 4 E., distant five leagues; Half- 
way rock N. by E. Lynn meeting house 
W. by S.. distant four leagues. At one 
half past 7 anchored in Nantaskst road 
with best bower in six fathoms water, 
veered one half a cable. Found riding 
here the continental ships of war War- 
ren and Queen of France. Out boats. 
At 5 a. M.,. Capt. Simpson and the pilot 
went to Boston in the cutter. Moored 
ship with small bower, half a cable each 
way. The head of Long Island bearing 
W. 4.8; Point Atherton E. 8S. E 
Georges Island E. N. E., distant one 
half mile. Loosed our sails, to-day, and 
handed them. Employed about sundry 
other necessary jobs. Broached a bar- 
rel of beef. Delivered boatswain one 
third skein of twine. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 26. 1779. 
of this twenty-four hours pleasant 
weather and fresh breezes from N. W., 
the middle and latter part. strong gales 
from W. to S. 8S. W. and snow with rain. 
Broached a barrel of beef and one 
of pork. Received on board one hows- 
head of water. bag of shirts, one 
dozen shoes, a parcel of hats. two dozen 
cod hooks, and twency pounds of twine. 
Down top gallant yards and masts. 
Veered on the best bower to the long 
service, and shortly after it moderated. 
Hove in to ye one half cable service. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 27. 1779. ~~ Light 


The tirst part 
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breezes from N. E. and mostly cloudy 
weather. Up top gallant yards and 
masts. Loosed sails to dry. Received 
on board three hogsheads of water, one 
barrel of sugar, one hundred pounds of 
coffee, sixty blankets, fifty pairs of 
trowsers. Broached two barrels of 
beef. The remainder of this twenty- 
four hours fresh breezes with thick fog. 
Handed our sails, and down top gallant 
yards. 

SUNDAY. Feb. 28, 1779. Light and 
variable winds with fog. Up top gallant 
yards. Received on board two hogs- 
heads of water. ‘The middle and latter 
part. fresh gales from S. S. W. and 
clear. Delivered the steward eleven 
and one half yards Tricklingburg for 
pudding bags, and a cover for log-book, 
also delivered one skein sewing twine 
to the sail maker. Cleared hawser and 
employed the people usefully. 

Monpbay, Mar. 1, 1779. ‘The first part 
of this twenty-four hours fresh breezes 
from N. N. W. and fair. Set up stays 
and top mast rigging. Received on 
board five hogsheads of water. Deliv- 
ered the sailmaker five yards ‘Trickling- 
burg to cover the side r Shook a 
wooden-bound hogshead, it being empty 
for service. The latter part, woderate 
wind comes to the westward. 

TUESDAY, Mar. 2. 1779. Pleasant 
breezes from the westward and fair. 
Loosed sails to dry and spread our col- 
ors to air. Exercised the people alow 
and aloft. Received on board one hogs- 
head of rum. one tierce of rice. ten 
bushels of peas, thirty-five blocks of 
different sizes. Cleared hawser and 
marked a new deep sea line. 
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THE STICKNEY GENEALOGY. 


OSEPH P.STICKNEY was tenth cousin only to his wife, Lucretia Gibson. 


Daniel Gale was third cousin to his wife, Ruth Carter. 


There were only 


four other intermarriages among Joseph Stickney’s one hundred and seventy- 
four ascendants, one each of first and second cousins, and two of fifth cousins. 
The absence of insanity was probably largely due to this remarkably small 


number of intermarriages. 


The Peter Gilman who was in Col. Stickney’s regiment, at Bennington, was 


not Brigadier-Gen. Peter, as Gilman genealogy says. 


D. G. Hoskings, jr., sec- 


retary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, thinks that Sergeant Peter of 
Capt. Wilson’s company, was son of Joshua, of Gilmanton. 

Wendall P. Garrison, of the New York Nation, claims that his father, William 
Lloyd Garrison, of immortal memory, was descended from William and Eliza- 
beth Stickney, the emigrants, and that, therefore, the elder was tenth, and 


the junior eleventh cousin to Joseph Stickn-v, 


of New York city. ‘The 


Garrisons are also descended from Samuel Brocklebo1k, the emigrant, who was 


also a captain and deacon. 
man. 


The original Garrison was a Nova Scotia English- 
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Eaipetiant Notice. 


This number of the Granite Moxtuty closes Volume Y. 
Subscriptions for Volume VI are due from this issue: 
Please send $1.50 immediately to continue the publication 
for another year. 

JOHN N. MeCLIN TOCK, Publisher, 


Concorp, N. H. 





PROSPECTUS FOR VOLUME VI. 

Arrangements have been made with the friends of some 
of the most prominent men in the State, to present to our 
readers short biographical sketches, accompanied by lifelike 
portraits, steel engravings by the best artists; and with well 
known. authors, antiquarians, historians, genealogists, physi- 
cians, farmers, and professional men, for articles.of general 
interest to the New Hampshire public, for the coming year. 
Subscribe early and cheer the publisher by your promptness. 





The Jordan Memorial. 


Family Records of the Rev. Robert Jordan and his de- 
scendants in America, compiled by Tristam Frost Jordan, 
of Metuchen, New Jersey, with ‘family portraits, Jordan 
coat of arms, and map of ancient Falmouth. One handsome 
octavo volume, in green cloth, of 488 pages; price, $5.00; - 
mailed on receip: of price. 

A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
283 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


¥ Gwtet Rercée, it «s 
Ee) y, MROWN GY WANT A 
Tre Great Cune 
For Iromne Pues.’ 
Da. Swayne & Son, 
PHA 





2 rday at home.. Samples worth 
to free. Address STInsonN & 
o., Portland, Maine. 


7 A WEEK. 812 a day at home easily 
$ Denets. Costly outfit tree. Address Tuun 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 


EVANS, SLEEPER & WOODBURY, 
Book and Job Printers, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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Epicures, 
and, in fact, everyone should 
vuuderstand the value of that 
delicious food souree-— SEA 
MOSS FARENE. It.is prodne- 
ed by inventive skill from the 
noiritious Irish Sea Moss, and 
is, without exception, the best 
lnvalids’ Food and most usefal 
basis for light wholesome food 
and desserts now iu existence, 
For puddings, jellies, creams, 
hlane manges and other table 
delicacies. the Sea Moss Farine 
excels everything known, and 
in the sick room it is simply 
indispensable. 








CHICKERING HALL, 
130 Fifth Avenne,N. Y. | 156 Tremont St.,Boston 


PIANO 


“THE BEST IN THE.WORLD.” 
Before buying elsewhere, write for 


circular and price list to 


CHICK ERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTORY, 








Cc. E. GEORGE, 
Attorney at Law. 


= 


JOHN WRIGHT, 
President Bank of Odebolt. 


lowa Real Estate Loans, Farm Mortgages, 


AND 


SCOouUPrvon ENOTES. 


We have on hand at ail times in amounts to suit purchasers, choice seven 


per cent., annual interest, Real Estate Securities. 


ser ms, 


Write for circular and 


2 GEORGE & WRIGHT, Odebolt, Iowa. 

















lye THE CONCORD AXLE COMPANY. 1882, 


, WEAR LON GEST, 


| 


| CONCORD AXLE COMPANY: 





| Concord Half Patent Axles, Iron Hub Axles, | 


HENRY F. BROWN, EDMUND HH. BROWN, D. ARTUR BROWN, 
President. Clerk. Treasurer. 


, THE ORIGINAL 


CONCORD AXLES 





- RUN EASIEST, 
CARRY THE LARGEST LOAD. 








Manufactured only by 





6 





FISHERVILLE (CONCORD), ba 





Crank Axles, Coach Axles, Hack Axtes, 
Steam Fire Engine Axles, 
Hose Cart Axles, 


| Made from either Iron or Steel, with Boxes of Cast, Wrought and 
Malleabie ae or Brass Composition. 











AXLES OF ANY SPECIAL FORM MADE 10. ORDER. 








——--—— 
—— 

















